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South Carolina. 


“Iris now about a year since South Carolina, 
after a severe struggle, accepted and adopted 
the Oonstitutional Amendment abolishing 
slavery. Having the largest proportional slave- 
population of any of the States, the sacrifice 
she was called on to make was relatively 
greater. But it was made, we will not say 
willingly, but with a full appreciation of the 
‘logic of facts,” and with as good grace as 
could be expected. 

We have now to record, with a satisfaction 
which we find it difficult to express in words, 
that South Carolina, in good faith, and with- 
out injudicious reservations, has determined 
to give to the amendment its just application, 
and to establish the new order of things fol- 
lowing on it, ona just and permanent basis. 
She accepts the abolition of slavery in fact as 
«ell as in name, and does not, like some of her 
sisters, seek to nullify and defeat the logical 
wesalts of that momentous measure. She sees 
¢hat no good, but much and increasing evil, 
must come from making the larger part of her 
populetion pariahs and vagrants by local laws 

‘repugnant to the spirit and purpose of the 
amendment which she assisted to insert in the 
‘Constitution. Upon the peace and content- 
ment of her negroes rests her material pros- 
perity, and possibly her safety froma war of 
_ castes. Recognizing these facts, she has re- 
pealed all of her pre-existing enactments 
against negroes, and invested the latter with 
AB i#he rights, privileges and immunities of 
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her white population, with the exception of the 
suffrage. Marriage between whites and blacks 
remains interdicted—but that bears on both 
whites and blacks. We esteem this enactment 
of so much importance, and offering so sound 
an example to the other lately slave States, 
that we insert it entire : 


An Act to declare the rights of persons lately known as 
slaves, and as free persons of color. 


* Be it enacted, etc., That all persons hitherto known 
in law in this State as slaves, or as free persons of color, 
shall have the right to make and entorce contracts; to 
sue, be sued, to be aftiants and give evidence, to inherit, 
to purchase, lease, sell, hold, convey and assign real 
and personal property, make wills and testaments, and 
to have full and equal benefit of the rights of personal 
security, personal liberty and private property, and of 
all remedies and proceedings for the enforcement and 
protection of the same as white persons now have, and 
shall not be subjected to any other or different punish- 
ment, pain or penalty for the commission of any act or 
offense, than such as are prescribed for white persons 
committing like acts or offenses. 

**Sec, 2. That all acts and parts of acts specially re- 
lating to persons lately slaves and free persons of color, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, or inconsistent 
with any of its provisions, be and the same are hereby 
repealed; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be coustrued to repeal so much of the 8th section of 
an act ertitled, ‘An act to establish and regulate the 
domestic relations of persons of color, and to amend the 
law in relation to paupers and vagrancy, ratified the 
| twenty-first day of December, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five,’ as enacts 
that marriages between a white person and a person of 
color shall be illegal and void.”’ 


As South Carolina led off in the contest which 
entailed so much suffering and loss on the 
country, it is meet that she should lead in those 
measures which alone can insure perfect peace 
and harmony, and future prosperity. She 
would fitly supplement the good work we ap- 
| plaud by adopting the Constitutional Amend- 
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ments now before the country, and thus take 
her place in the national councils. It is true 
she would appear on the floor of Congress with 
fewer representatives than when she rudely 
withdrew them thence; but would not the les- 
sened number, representing a State which has 
manfully, and without an arriére pensée, accepted 
the situation, and nobly resolved to do her 
whole duty under it—would they not have 
greater weight and influence there than she 
could ever possibly have under a system of 
representation repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions, and hostilized by three-fourths of 
the people at large? In the Senate, where the 
conservative interests of the country were 
designed to rest, she would have all her pre- 
vious power; while in the House, even with 
her former ratio of representation, she could 
never raise or control a sectional issue by her 
votes. The thirteen original members of the 
Union, North and South, must recognize the 
fact that the sceptre of power, so far as depends 
on numerical representation, has departed from 
them forever. ‘They can only hope to lead and 
influence by their wisdom, integrity, intelli- 
gence and eloquence. The lately slave States 
cannot hope, by resisting an amendment just 
in principle and sure to be carried ultimately, 
to advance their interests or regain their power. 
By doing 0, they furnish the materials for an 
organization which must be controlling, and 
keep alive a struggle in which they must ulti- 
mately be defeated. We look hopefully to 
South Carolina, which has already sacrificed 
80 much, to lead in this great act of self-abne- 
gation, and thereby establish for herself a 
position and power in the nation which could 
never be secured through any possible aug- 
mentation of her votes in Congress. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 


persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
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Our Interests in the Levant. 


Some recent events invite the attention of 
the American people once more to the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The perma- 
nence of types is a subject which has of late 
years been actively discussed by philosophers, 
end it really seems as if this character im- 
pressed itseif upon events, no less than on 
men, when we find how similar is the cry 
which now comes to us from the East to that 
which 800 years ago roused Christendom 
from its slumbers. Then the appeal to Europe 
was “Onward to esrusalem,” and to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel was the 
duty of every true knight, and the impel- 
ling cause of cruel aad useless wars. Now, 
as if to shame Europe for its apathy, the 
ery of oppressed Christi.as in Candia comes 
to the United States to ail them in throwing 
off the yoke of the Turk. as the age of the 
Crusades come again, or do these Cretans 
imagine that because the Aush of victory in 
one holy war is upon us, \’e are ready to use 
our arms before they rust in another campaign 
in asimilar cause? These in habitants, as they 
style themselves, ‘‘of the native home of 
Jupiter and Minos,” appeai to the political 
descendants of Washington for aid against 
their cruel oppressors, the Tacks. The asso- 
ciation, in their minds, between heathen 
myths and our Government, is a very curious 
one, and as introducing an appeal for help on 
the ground of a common Christianity, is rather 
puzzling. For, we may ask, what had Wash- 
ington, or has Mr. Johnson, in common with 
Jupiter? And though we believe the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court to poasess all the 
wisdom and clemency of Minos, we have a 
lively hope that their sphere of life hereafter 


than that they should turn to us—his new | Mr. Palma de Cesnola, of which the full de- 


| allies—who are restrained by no such rea-| 


sons? There are always some people who can 
see further into o mill-stone than others; and 
we have no doubt that this concurrence of | 
| events will be regarded by European politicians | 
| @8 Of ominous import; Lut we do not hesitate | 
to record our conviction that the Cretan appeal | 
would have been made equally thesame, whether | 
our fleet had visited St. Petersburg or staid at | 
home. If there are any chestnuts in that fire, it 
will not be our paws that will be singed in pull- 
ing them out. 

The question of community of religious 
feeling as a ground of interference with the af- , 
fairs of the Greeks is one which the American | 
people wiil easily answer. ‘True, in the Greek 
war of 1823, American ships were fitted out to | 
aid the insurgents. Then, however, we were 
following a bad fashion set us by European 
nations, whose example we had not then ceased 
to respect; and besides, we were not then so 
mindful as now of our international duties | 
toward all powers, whether Christian, infidel, 
or heathen. Our fleet bombarded Algiers, not | 
because the Dey was a Turk, but because he | 
plundered our ships, just as, now-a-days, our | 
frigates would destroy Chinese pirates, not | 
because they are Buddhists, but because 
they are cut-throats and robbers. As a! 
nation we are constantly refusing to assist | 
stru~gling nationalities, though they may have 
our warmest sympathies, and the same principle | 
on which we refrain from meddling with these, 
will lead us to refuse our aid when religious 
hatred is added to the bitterness of differencé 
ofrace. Besides this, we might well ask whe- 
ther in anything but name the Greeks are 
Christians, as we understand that noble appel- 
lation, any more than the Copts, Maronites, or 
Abyssinians? Their dogmassignify little. What 
their religious writings are, may be of interest 
to some religious polemics; but all that really 
concerns us is, not what is their faith, but what 
is their practice? The apostolic brand upon 
the Cretans will, we fear, stick to them for 
ever; and we hazard little in affirming, as the 
common opinion of those most intimate with 
both Turks and native Christians, that there 
exists no such superiority in the cardiual vir- 
tues in the one over the other, that would in- 
duce any third power to intervene on the 
ground of religious oppression alone. 


No sooner, however, do we dismiss this 
appeal of the Greek Christiansin Crete, than we 
are plunged into another trouble with the 
Turkish authorities In Cyprus, and our men-of- 
war are summoned to make up in ostenta- 
tion what seems to have been wanting in 
dignity. It is the old story over again of our 
Consular authorities granting protection to 
their servants against the allegiance due to 
their own rulers. The Turkish authorities in | 
Cyprus, no doubt in immediate want of troops 
in consequence of the revolt in the neighbor- 
ing island of Crete, demand the military ser- 
vices of a man in the employment of the United 
States Consul. The Consul protests. The 
case is decided against him by the Governor 
of the Island, and the man is seized. An ap- 
peal is made to our Minister in Constantinople, | 
who demands amends of the most ample na- | 
ture, including the personal degradation and | 
dismissal of the Pasha or Governor. A pre- 
cisely parallel case, save in one particular, 
would be, that if in our late war a foreign Con- 
sul here had engaged a servant and put him 
in livery,—when the draft was made, and his 
servant was required to serve bis country, the 
Consul should protest, talk of the dignity and 
interests of his sovereign, send to Halifax or 
elsewhere for vessels of war, demand the dis- 
missal of the Provost-Marshal, an apology, first 
from the Governor of the State, after that 
his dismissal, and finally pecuniary indemnity 
to the servant. The one particular in which 
the cases are not exactly parallel is, that in 
the care of Turkey, by certain conventions | 
with all the European Powers, and we presume 
also with the United States, certain rights of | 
jurisdiction are ceded to their representatives. 
Europeans could never submit to be tried by 
Turkish courts and Turkish rules of evidence, 
and are remitted to the courts of their own | 











is in s more blessed region than that which 
ancient fable assigns to the heathen Judge. | 

But, in spite of these absurdities in the ad- | 
dress of the Cretans or Candians to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the question still 
recurs: Is the aileged ground of a common 
Christianity a sufficient one for aiding with 
men, money and ships those who are engaged 
in rebellion against their Turkish—or, rather, 
as the question is a religious one—their infidel 
rulers? It is a singular, although, of course, 
quite an accidental conjuncture, that these 
questions have arisen just at a moment when, 
as newspaper correspondents inform the pub- 
lic, a sort of understanding has been arrived at 
between the Emperor of Russia and ourselves 
on all questions of common interest. The 





Emperor of Bussia is the head of the Greek 


Church. Greek Christians, though not bis | 
subjects, are in rebellion against the Turks. | 


‘“Sonsuls. Experience has generally shown that 
the less important his position and influence are, 
the more fussy is the Consul. The less the | 
amount of the dignity of the country he repre- 
sents is invested in him, the more it becomes | 
him to magnify his office. More especially | 
troublesome and jealous is he when not a native 
of the country he represents. We do not know | 
what the salary is of our Consul at Larnaca in 
Cyprus, but it is probaby so low that no Ameri- 
can would accept it or could live on it. It is| 
therefore held by an Italian, Mr. Palma de | 
Cesnola, and it is the dignity of this function- | 
ary which has been outraged, by his kawass— 
a cross between a flunky and a constable— 
having been compelled, as a Tuk, to do mili. | 
tary duty. American men-of-war are at hand | 
to avenge the slight or indignity we have re- | 
ceived, and ansther proof is afforded to the} 


quidnunes of Europe of our close alliance with | 


The Emperor cannot, for political reasons, aid | Bussia on the Eastern question. 
the insurgents directly. What more natural 


We have no wish to vrejudge this affair of | 


tails have not reached the public; but what 
we have known hitherto of these “ protectors” 
in the East, and the conduct of foreigners re- 
presenting us as Consuls, makes us regard 
with suspicion the statements on our side of 
the question. We do not see why Turkey 
should be bullied, and Prussia be allowed to 
insult our flag by taking Muller and Berger 
out of the Baltic, under pretense of their owing 
military service. Why Admiral Goldsborough 
should be summoned with his ships to Cyprus, 


‘while Mr. Fox, with a far more powerful 


squadron, should remain junketting at St. 
Petersburg, when our flag is insulted in 
Bremen. Is the Trent affair so old, that 
Mr. Seward cannot remember how England 
regards the honor of her flag? And if our old 
antagonist stripped for the fight rather than 
submit to have two foreigners taken by force 
from its protection, shall we forget our admis- 
sion that she was in the right, and give up 
two of our citizens to the illegal demand of 
Prussia? Will our Minister at Berlin demand 
with threats, as our Minister at Constantinople 
has done in the case of Cyprus, that the Gov- 
ernor, or whatever he is called, of Bremen, 
shall be made to apologize, and then be dis- 
missed ? 








Guns vs. Armor. 


Tre London Times, of September 17th, in a 
jubilant article,announces that the great contest 
between guns and armor has been settled, and 
that guns have won. It tells us: ‘‘A target 
with greater resisting powers than the broad- 
side of any iron-cased frigate or the turret ot 
any monitor has been completely smashed by 
a particular kind of shot fired from a particular 
kind of gun, and that gun and that shot are 
of British make and invention.” The gun, it 
seems, is a nine-inch wrought-iron rifled 
gun, and the projectile a shell, invented 
by Major Palliser, of chilled metal, weighing 
250 pounds, and fired with 43 pounds of 
powder. 

The target was built up of eighteen inches 
of teak, covered in the front with solid plates 
of rolled iron eight inches thick, and strength- 
ened at the back by an inner skin of iron 
three-quarters of an inch thick, Altogether, 
therefore, this imaginary ship’s broadside was 
about two feet three inches in thickness. 

The shot is described as going clean through 
everything, plate, backing and inner skin, and 
lodging itself, after exploding in some timber, 
about twenty feet behind the target. A second 
shot gave substantially the same result, and on 
these data the Jimes exclaims, ‘‘ The essential 
question between ships and guns may be re- 
garded as settled.” It adds that now there 


| will be no need of turreted ships, because 


the new gun is light enough to be carried in 
broadside, and no need of plated ships, because 
they can no more resist the new gun than 
wooden ones. ina word, we are to go back 
to wooden ships, armed with broadside nine- 
inch guns of wrought iron, rifled, and served 
with Palliser shells. Thus, indeed, would the 
obsolete wooden navy of Great Britain enjoy a 
resurrection, and her naval supremacy be re- 
established. A most pleasant and satisfactory 
prospect—especially as the new gun is Eng- 
lish, ‘‘of British make and invention,” and 


| destined to do for Great B.itain all that the 
| celebrated needle-gun is assumed to have done 


for Prussia. | 

The alarm which this complacent announce- 
ment of the British organ might create among 
maritime nations is, however, a good deal 
lessened by one or two concessions made in 
the same article, but apparently with no 
consciousness of their vast importance. 
The gun was fired at short range, against 
an immovable target, and at right angles. 
There’s the rub. American ships have not 
adopted the revolving turret alone for the sake 
of carrying guns of heavier calibre than could 
be carried in broadside, but mainly becuuse 
there is not one chance in ten thousand that 
they can be struck at right angles. And the 
Times admits that the target above described 
could not be penetrated by the new gun 
and the wonderful shell, when ‘‘inclined to 
an angle to the line of fire!” The new weapon 
would, therefore, be equally in«ffectual against 
vessels built on the turret principle, or that of 
the Merrimac and Dunderberg. 

The Times should not forget that ‘it is in- 
expedient for sentient beings to exercise their 
vocal propensities in the boundless con- 
tiguity of shade.” 








We have a late specimen of the unfairness with 
which everything American or relating to America 
is treated in Europe by the men whom the revin- 
dication of the Union has thwarted in their sinis- 
ter designs on this continent. There ia a vague 
and probably unfounded report afloat that the 
American Government is in treaty with the Sultan 
for some ‘all island in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, to be used as a rendezvous or depot of 
supplies for our ships in these waters—a very use- 
ful and legitimate object. But the Paris Patrie 
must have a fling at us, nevertholess. It says: 
“It would thus appear that the Government of 
Washington, so sensitive as to its own rights. or 


what it believes to be such, pursues exachy the 
same policy of encroachment with which it re. 
proached Europe in Mexico, Peru and Chile.” 


Few persons, even among those engaged in 
commercial pursuits, have any accurate or ade- 
quate notion of the grand results that have fol. 
lowed on the triumph of American enterprise in 
the construction of the Panama Railway, On the 
Pacific there are three monthly steamers in direct 
communication with Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile; one with Ecuador and Peru; three pith 
Mexico and California, connecting with othe.s te 
Oregon, Vancouver Island and British Columbia ; 
tworunning to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador and 
Guatimal, ; and one across the Pacific to New Zea- 
land and Australia, Onthe Atlantic there are three 
steamers monthly,connecting New York and Aspin- 
wall direct; two to Southampton, touching at 
Jamaica, Jacmel and St, Thomas, and connecting 
with branch lines to Havana, Porto Rico, Belize, 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barba- 
does, Demarara, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad 
and Tobago; three to Liverpool, touching at 
Carthagena, Santa Martha and Jamaica ; one to St. 
Nazaire, touching at Santa Martha and Martinique; 
one to Carthagena and Santa Martha; one to 
Nicaragua; and ono to Havana, touching at 
Carthagena, Santa Martha, Kingston (Jamaica), 
Santiago de Cuba, Barecoa, Gibara and Nuevista, 
and counecting directly with steamers for Puerto 
Plata, Santa Domingo, Marague, Aguadilla, Porto 
Rico, St. Thomas, New York and New Orleans, 
making a total of twenty-two large sea-going 
steamers which enter and sail from the ports of 
Aspinwall and Panama monthly, and when the 
line to China is opened, it will bring the Isthmus 
into direct communication with almost every por- 
tion of the globe. 





Tue resolution complimenting ‘Federal sol- 
diers,” adopted by the late Doolittle Convention 
in Philadelphia—whither a few bolters went to 
swallow up the Democracy and got bolted them~- 
selves—was not so worded in the original, where 
the compliment was made to ‘‘ American soldiers,” 
Union and rebel alike. The change was made 
under the same pressure which excluded Vallan- 
digham trom the Convention, and required Wood 
to withdraw—to keep up appearances, General 
Dick Taylor and some other Confederate officers, 
members of the Convention, if they did not 
‘dodge the vote” on the resolution, must have 
voted with “‘ mental reservations,” 





Tue Emperor Napoleon has issued a manifesto 
to the world, apropos of the reorganization of 
Central Europe by Prussia, in which he affects 
complete contentment with the result. He very 
distinctly recognizes the tendency of peoples of 
common or affiliated blood and language to 
coalesce and organize power!ul States, instead of 
sustaining separate, costly, and often precarious 
existences. The result in Germany, following so 
closely on that of the struggle of the United 
States, could not fail to convince minds less clear 
than the Emperor's of the dominance on both 
continents of the spirit of nationality. With all 
his power even he cannot subdue it in Mexico, 
Says the Emperor: 

“An irresistible power—can we regret it?—impels 
the peoples to unite themseives in graud masses, and 
is causing the disappearance of secondary States, This 
tendency springs irom the desire to place general 
interests under the most eflicacious of guarantees, 
Possibly it is inspired by a kind of providential tore- 
sight o1 the destinies o1 the world, While the old popula- 
tions of the Coitinent increase sluwly in their restricted 
territories, Russia aud the repuviic of the United 
States may each within the next hundred years number 
a hundred millions of men. Although the progress of 
these two great empires is not tor us a subject or: solici- 
tude, while :atuer we applaud theic generous efforts 
in favor of oppressed races, it is fur the inter. st of the 
vations of Central Europe not to remain broken u 
into litle States without either force or public spir:t,’ 








TOWN COSSIP. 
Ferries and Ferry Scenes. 


New Yorr is unquestionably that city of all 
the world where the science of ferrying people over 
rivers has reached the most complete perfection, All 
America is, ip fact, a wonder to the people of other 
lands, in the care and expense bestowed upon this 





single detail of comfort ; the Euglishman, when setting 
foot on one of our Brooklyn or Jersey City ferry-boats, 
with their wide gangways, handsome cabins, and 
| facilities for entering and leaving, remembering with 
| something like a tingle of shame the apologies for 
| Serry-boats thet carried him across the Thames or 

the Mersey, ‘‘at home,” and the people of other 
European countries being yetturther from the privilege 
of making apy fav. rable tome compuarison, But, e egant 
and commodious as are the ferry arrangements bet ween 
the divided halves of all the leading American cities, 
New York, as is its right trom metropolitan importance, 
wealth and position, excels the others nearly as much 
as they oxcel London and Liverpool. To the mighty as 
well as palatial structures that cross the East River on 
the Fulton, Wal) street and Hamilton ferries, and the 
Hudson to Jersey City and the wharves of the New 
Jersey Central and Erie Railroads—the Camden and 
Cooper’s Point boats of Philadelphia, and the Chelsea 
and East Boston boats of the mode:n Athens, seem very 
insignificant structures indeed; and it does not seem 
at all strange to the tourist to meet, as he will occa 
sionally do, one of the Brocklyn ferry-boats, long out- 
worn for its original service, acting at second-hand for 
the whale fishermen between New Bedford and Fair 
Haven, or carrying over pleasure-seekers on the Hudson, 
bitween the Oak Hill Railroad Station and Cutskill 
Landing. After a boat becomes literally old and 
insignificant here, it seems natural that it should yet 
hold a respectable place among the smaller and weakor 
craft, supplying the needs of provincial cities, however 

e. 

There are probably other causes than the over. 
ween'ng growth sud increasing necessitics of New Yok 
and its suburbs which have conduced to the superior.ty 
of the metropolitan ferry-bout. It was here, as will be re 
membered, that the steam ferry-boat reaily bad iu 
birth, the change from the old skiff and its successor, 
the horse-boat, being made under the avusyices of the 
inventive Stevenses a d their immediate associates, al} 
residents in or near New York, and a] having thelz 
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ehief property interests hers, Then the numbers of 
different ferries have naturally produced rivalry; while 
the wish to add to the general safety and make 
ble collieions and ice-troubles less serious to the 
ferry-beat, lave induced the addition of size and power 
to the boats of so many lines as possessed the least 
sperk of enterprise or 4 sire to accommodate tHeir 
inc easing busincss. And apart fiom the sabedlute 
siegance of some of the boats on the best lines, and 
the well-known strength of engine which moves them 
po swiftly in the face of wid, tide and ice, the sea 
going qualities of many of them, when tested, surprise 
all the old fogies who would belicve that nothing less 
than 2 full-sized ship was safe for a run cutside Sandy 
ook. Their clumsy build would argue anything else 
¢han ease in a sea-way ; and yet more than one of thé 
Hoboken ferry-boats (by no means the equal of the 
Jersey City or Brooklyn) did excellent service down the 
coast during the rebellion; and it needs twice looking 
at the high-sided and top-hampered Southfield, of the 
Staten Island ferry, and the Kill Von Kull, of the 
Elizabeth port, to realize that they could have weathered 
the gales of Hatteras as impromptu gunboats during 
the early months of the rebellion, 
Bot it was not alone of the ferry-bvoats that we be; 
to speak. Quite as interesting = the modern-built 
ferry-houses and the wicldy monsiers of boats are the 
crowds of people who crowd them all the morning, 
coming into town from every direction, who keep them 
in profitable running-fare during most ot the day, and 
who then overcrowd them yet mo:e prononncedly when 
eaving the city at night. Periect swarms of bustling, 
hurrying human beings are these, with their diversity 
of disposidon, haste, errand and appearance; and to 
the lounger and the 
hools more 
one of the leading terries—say the Jersey City, or the 
Fulton to Brooklyn—studying taces and motions, 
fancying incidents, and imagining homes and habits for 
such an infinite variety, Young, old—fast, slow—Lappy, 
discontented — fat, lean — hurrying, lounyving — brisk, 
dawdlin ~-smiling, scolding—ali cunditions, classes and 
dispogjiZous pass before the «ye, entering aud depart- 
ing. One half the guesses at chsracter made will of 
covrse be misses; and yet enough of truth will remain 
t make the amusement “pay.” It is not very easy \o 
mistake the position ut that couple who crowd together 
fto the gute, seeming to dislike being separat.d for 
even the instant necessary to enter like ordinary people; 
they are a pair of lovers, younger or older, married or 
unmarried, and the gloss is not yet off their intimacy. 
Very different is the suggestion afforded by the next 
couple; the face of the gentleman scowling and dis- 
satisfied, that of the lady turned peevishly away, and 
the hand seeming to hate the arm it touches. One or 
the other of these is being dragged somewhere; the 
gloss is off their acquaintance effectually! This man 
who hag his eyes shut, so that he runs against the post 
of the gate and everybody whom he meets, is a day- 
dreamer—never aware where he is going, and likely to 
tumble into the dock at any moment; this, wich his 
eyes too wide open, and star'ng about uneasily, is either 
a fool or a criminal, Las done something for which he 
fears detection, or is hable to do so if any temptation 
off-rs. An? what a spl-ndidly good-natured old boy is 
this, who, evidently in a hurry, stops and smiles, as if 
to say, “* Well, let it go; J don’t care!” when he sees he 
cannot catch the bout; then lounges up to the book- 
siand and ‘eisurely waits the next. And how certainly 
some of these days that man who goes down the bridge 
with a flying leap, and +p ings aboard when the boat is 
six fee irom the dock, will waste fifteen minutes with- 
out doing anything afier he reaches the other side, and 
at some other day will jump once too often ard make 
**jood for fishes,” or come out with a very wet jacket 
indeed! This young lady, at the door ot the ladies’- 
room, is waiting ior someLody: it is to be hoped that 
“somebody” will come, and that she may ncver be 
sorry for her waiting or hiscoming! Tiis man, count- 
ing on his fincers, is adding-up the day’s gains (or losres); 
this one ta. king wloud to himseli has more t: oubie than 
his poor old head can well carry. And here come @ 
swarm the other way, off the boat: and they present 
the same variety, offering any amount of study. And 
still the current runs one way or the other; and the 
thin line, jor a few moments gathered on the river, 
broadens and dissolves away ivto the cities at either 
end, and the ferry-scenes (at which we have only been 
able, as yet, to catch the most hurried glance) change 
with a rupidity impossible at the theatres, and present 
quite as not ble a curiosity as the costly and perfect 
ferry oppvointments themselves. 





The Mastcr-Nuisance at the Theatres. 


Speaking of theatres, a moment ago, brings up the 
reminder that there is one crying nuisance at all those 
places of amus. ment, often spoken of, and yet not often 
enough, because the cry must and should be kept u 
uauil the wrong is abated: Runuing vout—running out, 
gternally, b tween the acts, and jusi before the last act 
has closed, to the disgrace of the restless and the vis- 
comfort of everybody in their neighborhood. Now, 
entr’ aces are iutnded as breathing-spells to the actors 
aud to mark the supposed passage of time ina pley; 
and it is to be supposed that when one of them occurs, 
those who have reul occasion to leave their seats will do 
so. But it is nut to be supposed that nine-tenths of the 
gentlemen on any one seat are afflicted with such a 
thirst that they are obliged to go out at «very intermis- 
sion, stumbling over the legs of the quiet sitters, jost- 
ling the ladies, and coming back just after the curtain 
is up on the next act, preventing all the opening words 
of tuat act being heard, except as they might be amid 
the curt-rnmblings of the street! If all thesepeople are 
80 thirsty, what sufferings must meanwhile be endured 
by the poor ladies who accompany them, and who do 
not go out, whetber withheld by @ sense of propriety 
or by better judgment? Strictly speaking, every g: ntle- 
man who deserts his seat oltener than—say, half the 
entr’ acles ought to be obliged to brin, in refreshments 
to the lady accompanying, every time; and then what a 
Testaurapt-scene every parquetic and box would be- 
come! The managers provide what they cali “rum 
Geats,”” on the ends of the rowe, for the especia) accom- 
modation of these gentry, but of course the ends are 
not sufficient for a ot them. Nor can maiting the 
aisles prevent noise sufficient to drown the words of 
the play, when the number ccming in eqnals that of a 
tquadron of cevalry. There may be a reason for every 
second person (or couple—the /adies have a nand in 
this vuisance !) springing up just before the last words 
Of the last act are spokev, and the moment that they 
have been able to imagine v. hat the end of the plot is to 

there may be a reason, we say, for their doing this, 
to the complete destruction of tie finalé for others; but 
the most anxious thought has failed to discover it. Can 
it be possible that all the cars, stages, private carriages 
and steamboats are arranged to start so awkwardly that 
every one would be left if they lingered just that one 
little moment more? If 80, there ought to be # change 
in the running a rapgements of the vehicles; and if 
Dot, there ought to be a change in the running cud ar- 
Tangements, which have now grown to be so intolerable 
8 nuisance, between the acts and at the close, as to 
destroy more than half the pleasure cf visiting any place 
Qi amusement. 


The Great Buffo and his Daughter. 


One of the most legitimate subjects of gossip, now 
8nd ; erspectively, in all the more intelligent circles 
about town, is the reappeararce of Sit nor Ronconi, the 
Wonde:ful buffo, just taking place at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, to be soon svllowed by the first ap- 
Pra ance in America of his daughter, the young Signo- 
Tina Ronconi, aiter such triuinphs in Paris as awake the 
Very highest expectations of ler succrsa here. Signor 
Rovconi has been too loug absent from the American 
Operatic stage, but even that absence may be sorgiven 
in his return, for he is unquestionably the first of basso- 
bufios, of this or ony late aye, even as poor Roveré, who 
Made a iew such brilliant appearances at the Academy 
last winter, and then died in the midst of his renewed 
fame, was nez/ to the first. Ronconi’s last previous ap- 

races in this country took place at Burton's New 
ueatre (now the Winter,Garden) in 1857 or 1868; and 
*ho forvets the overwhel ning comic force which durirg 





student of character there are few | 
tive than standing for an hour at | 





that engogemeni (with Madame La Grange making her 
ferewel) as prima denaa) he threw into Figaro, Leporelio, 





Malstesta, eto. ? Then, even better than ever before, 
knew that, if he had not ehanced to be a great vo- 
ealist, he would have been the [Tr low @mctisn 

ving of his native language. But just then we lost him, 
we bel finally; and now be comes back again, 
after petting the comic ta Jovers ef London wild 
with hit spind, Which is pronounced oven better 

an any of his previous impersonations. [He has a very 
decided memory to combat in assuming the part—the 
recollection of Roveré in it being one of the best plea- 
sur-s of i. te years; but what «xcept an overwhelming 
success can the reappearance be, with the inimitable 
Bellini playing second, and Miss Kellogg making a 
third, witt her music and mischiei? Verily, such a 
triad is not often seen, and such a trio is not often heard. 
The début of Signorina Ronconi is a little further in the 
future, to take } lave at the Wintet Garden on the open- 
ing of thé regular opera season there; and at thie dis- 

Nce nothing more need be said than that, if European 
report oan be credited, she has talents to matcl: her un- 
deniable d looks, and voice to match both. We do 
not often have talented father and daughter at the same 
time, and both in full power. Is it any wonder that 
“mouths of wisest censure”’ are full (not in 2 cannibalis- 
tic sense, however !) of the great buifu and his daughter? 


A Successor to “ Thalia.” 


“ What will we do for her successor?” we asked, not 
long ago, when Mrs. John Wood severed her connection 
(at least tempora ily) with the New York stage. 


sTes9 
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could not be duplicated. No very long t'me has elapsed, 
and yet that drollery is not only equzled, but excelled, 
in an actr:ss who has come to tue New York theatre 
from Australis, without any flourish of trumpeis, and 
only half the theatre-goinz world aware of her presence. 
Miss Fanny Young, the lady referred to, is an excellent 
vocilist, and probably a good actress in different lines. 
With those qualifications we have nothing to do at pres 
ent. Inasingie round of appearsnces, as Lady Nancy 
B-U in the ridicvlous (though amusing) balderdach of 
“ Rum-ti-Foozle,” she has shown one thing that she can 
do—nay, two: make the contortions of opcra-singcrs 
more ridiculous, by over-doing and burleequ'ng thi m, 
than they have ever before been made, even by the grea 
Jenny Lind of the stage, and meanwhile keep her on 
good-looking face in such a state ot droll Burtonian 
solemnity, as if she wondered what in the world peo; le 
were lanuzhing about, as to convulse all beholders. Miss 
Young seems to have been last educated in a somewhat 
prorounced school, as might have been expected f.om 
Australia; but her “ breadth ”’ is rollick, not immodesty, 
and if there is not a signal falling off from an excellent 
firs‘ promise, Mrs. Wood wil! have a successor even 
within the year of her disappearance. 


Among the Diamonds. 


Mr. John A. Reed amused himself on Wednesday 
evening, the 4th of September, by throwirg open bis 
“Diamond Parlor,” on Broadway, opposite Grace 
Church, and inviting to a private view a knot of artistes 
ani press people, tue most of whom were notin the 
habit ot seeing diamonds quite so near as tostudy them 
at ease, much iegs to hold themin their fingers. Music 
had its representative there in Mr. Webli; sculpture, in 
Messrs. Mozier and McDonald; painting, in Mr. T. 
Addison Richards; photography in Mr. M. T. Brady (an 
old friend of Frank LEsiie’s); the bygone rebellion in 
Rover A. Pryor; and the newspaper world in Messrs. 
Morris Phill.ps, Chandos Fulton, Wiliiam Winter, Alfred 
Leslie, Henry Morford, and no doubt several others, 
whose faces were lost in a certain pleasant mist trom 
the lower room; art in stationery te Mr. Gim» rede, 
etc., etc. Parkinson attended to the buffet, which was 
superb (oysters and champagne especially), and the 
whole affair was rather a success than otherwise. Most 
of the guests have since been expecting packages of 
diamonds and bijouterie from Mr. Keed’s “ Parlor,”’ but 
probably he can sell them all, with his new facilities, 
and does not mean to give them away even to us/ 


Other Amusements in the City. 


Our “ Town Gossip” has already grown so long this 
werk, that we have only a word for the general amuse- 
ments of the week, closing October 10th: At Wallack’s, 
Westland Marston’s comedy, the ** Favorite of Fortune,” 
was produced on Monday, the 8ti, and we shall have 
occasion tos of ithereafter. * * * Atthe Oiympic, 
Mr. Joe Jefferson changed Rip Van Winkle for Asa 
Trenchard, in “‘Our American Cousin,” on Thursday 
evening, the 4th. * * * At the New York, Mr. Julius 
Eichberg’s droll and excellent opera, the ‘ Doctor of 
Alcantara,” was produced on Wedn:sday, the 3d, the 
leading parts in the hands of Mrs. Gomersal, Mrs. 
Mozart, Miss Norton, Mr. Farley, Mr. Mark Smith, etc. 
The production was by no means a strong one, but 
satisfactory, and attract.ng good audiences and eliciting 
plenty of laughter. * * * At Nibio’s, the “‘ Black Crook "’ 
—any 2dditional comment unnecessary, * * * At the 
Theatre Francais, Madame Ristori repeating her 
triumphs as E:izabeth of England, and the excitement 
not only unabated but increasing. * * * At the Winter 
Garden, Mrs. Jean Margaret Davenport—best English 
actress living, commencing a too br.ef engagement on 
Monday, the 8th, to embrace Medea, Adrienne Lecouv- 
reru, and other Ristori characters. * * * At the Broad- 
way, Miss Maggie Mitchell following Mr. Hackett on 
the 8th, in the “ Pearl of Savoy.” * * * At Barnum’s, 
the capital comedy of the “Woman in Black” (‘Le 
Domino Noir ” ?) een oe and we}l given by 
Mr. Levick, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Brookes, Mrs. Prior, etc. 
* * * Italian Opera, commencing at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy on Wednesday evening, the 10:h, with Signor 


Ronconi in “ Crispino.”’ 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Porms sy Exizapets Axres (FLORENCE PExrcy). 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a beautiful little volume, in blue and gold, full 

of very pretty poems. 


T. B. Perenson & Brotuens, of Philadelphia, 
have published no Iss than seven comprehensive 
works on the subject of cookery, &c. Six of there, 
matly bound volumes of 12m. size, sre ot Americen 
origin, namely: ‘* Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book,” * Miss 
Leslie’s New Cookery Book,” ‘‘Miss Leslic’s NewRec. ipts 
for Cooking,” all three popular and well-known works ; 
“ Peteraon’s New Cook 
Book,” and “‘ Mrs. Goodfeliow’s Cookery as it Should 
Be.” Besides the above, T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
have publiched a large and valuable work, entitled 
“The Modern Cvok; a Practical Guide to the Culinary 
Art in all its Branches.” This is a European produc- 
tion, and probably comprehends all tha: is vaiuable in 
the art as it is practiced in Engle’ . and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The anthor is Charles C. Francatelli, 
formerly “‘ mattre d’hotel and chiet cook to her Majesty 
the Queen,” many of the dinners served up by whom 
are given in the bill of tare. Not lees valuable perhaps 
than any of the above works is “ Mrs. Hale’s Receipts 
for the Million,” comprising 4,545 receipts, facta, direc- 
tions, &c., very useful in domestic economy. 


Tre Horsst Boor. New York: Published by 
the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 826 Broadway, New York. Price 25 ceuis— 
20 cents to dealers. 

This little work contains 118 rules for managing and 

keeping a horse kindly, effectively und advantageously, 

in the stable and on the road, to which are added some 
remarks on the horse’s eye, foot, and stomach, with 
hints on draught. The reason of every rule is given, 
so that its meaning and proprieiy being seen, it may be 
more readily assented to and imprinted on the memory. 

A peruxal leaves a conviction on the mind of the reader 

thet in the management of horses humanity is the Lest 

policy. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
‘ Demestie. 


— Rev. Mr. Meredith, ef Richmond, Va., tells of a 
negro women of that region leading Ler people in idol 
dances, and ng ont herself as immortal. Rev. Dr. 
Marsball, of Mississippi, says hundreds of negroes in 
that State bave adopted what they call the “ New Reli- 
gion.” They te that God is dead; and that the 
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pression was general that such drollery in burlesque | 
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Saviour has been supersed64 ~ hue old negro women, 
whom they worship in his 

— In a lead mine at Memp Tent., 4 few days 
since, some specimens of stone were broken 
open, and one wae found to contain a petrified human 
hand, in a perfect state of preservation. In other cases 
ptrts ot animals were found, and one black snake, some 
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| pcssible to straighten his limbs by manual force. 
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of stone, 
— A laughable incident, atid only “ almosta tragedy,” 
occurred at the Michigan State Prison, 4 fow days ago. 


| A large-sized convict, sentenced to solitary confihéincnt, 


had been, some months before, put inio one of the ce 
used for that class of prisoners. It is generally sup- 
posed that solitary confincment does not ugres with the 
prisoner, bat in this case it was different, for the man 
became no fleshy, that recently, when the authorities 
wished to rem6¥e him trom the cell he had been occu- 
pying, it was at first thought impcssible to get him 
through the doorway, and préparations were about being 
made to tear down some of the walla 80 as to make the 
egress of the fat convict possible; but, by skillful pilot- 
ing and management, the ponderous mass of htiman 
flesh was transported through tke door, and the fact 
that a reel can come out of a bottle made patent. 
There is a maniac now living in Buckland, Massa- 
chusetts, named Josiah Spalding, who, the Springfield 
Republican says, has been confined in an iroh cage for 
over fifty years, and for more than thirty years has bot 
8 00d erect. He has become so deformed that it is ~ 
e 
refuses to be clothed, and wil! not suffer anything to re- 
main on him, and is only kept warm in winter by warm- 
ing the room in which h s cageis placed. Heis theson 





| of the Rev. Josiah Spalding. When he first became in- 


sane he endeavored to murder his father, mcther and 
eister, and it became necessary to confine b.m so that 
he could not harm any one, 

—— A valuable collection of wild animals, consisting 
of elks, deer, a bear, wild-cat, puma, jaguar, and a very 
fine ilama from South America, passed through Jersey 
City, last week, to the Cunard steamer, from che North- 
ern Railroad, en route to Paris, as contributions to the 
great exhibition. 

— Diamonds have been found in Hall County, 
Georgia, which have been examin: d and prov: d to be of 
real value. They were discovered by Dr. F. N. Stephen- 
Fon, at a place where miners bad been at work, and bad 
the externul appearance of being worthless pebbies. 


— The last Dover Observer relates the singular case 
of Jefferson Chappell, of Brownsville, Texas. As the 
resuit of a rheumatic fever nine years ago, his joints 
have become ossified, so rigid that he has no muscular 
power over them; can neither chew nor swallow—has 
to be fed, and is an object of commiseration to all who 
see him, 


— They are carrying on a war of extermination 
against rais out in Pickaway County, Ohio. Ata recert 
rat hunt 15,671 were killed, and premiums ot $500, 
$300 and $200 are offered tor the townships producing 
the largest number of rat tails. Thisis a good way to 
get rid of the vermin. 


— The island recently thrown up on the Florida 
coast, by volcanic action, has been explored, and con- 
sists mainly of quicksand, dangerous to travel on 
except in one smali portion which is of a rocky nature, 
Some sigus of vegetation are mere 4 apparent, some 
rank grasses and p.ants having star 

— It is said that there is a village in Vermont which 
has four churches, Only one of these has a bell, but in- 
asmuch as the other denominations refuse to assist to 
pay ior the ringing of it, the owners of the bell will not 
allow it to be rung at all, 


— A woman in Charleston, 8. C., begged for eighty 
dollars to bury her husband. A benevolent lady visited 
her home to take her the money. In a darkened apart- 
ment lay the corpse; the widow was crying and every- | 
thing looked very melancholy. She left the eighty 
dollurs and departed, torgetting her parasol. Return- 
ing, she found the corpse carefully counting the money, 
Coior of that woman not given in the account. Color 
of her heart dusky, beyond a question. 

— Mrs. Kate Williams, a widow lady, and her 
child, seven ycars ohl, were awakened at Gill’s Hotel, 
in Chicago, a few days since, by the roaring and 
hissing of the flames that were consuming the building. 
Scizing the child, Mrs, Williams atiempted to gain the 
window with it through the smoke. Just as she 
reached it, her strength being nearly exhausted, she 
dropped her child, At the same moment the crowd in 
the street shouted to her to jump, and terrified, she 
sprang from the window. A ladder was procured with 
the intention of rescuing the child, but it was deemed 
uns fe to attempt it. The child appeared at the window, 
and its frantic cries were heard by those below. The 
mother’s heartrending accents urged those around her 
to save her boy, but it was too late—he perished in the 
flames, 

— They say thata resident of Toledo, Ohio, of some 
wealth and any quantity of outside respectability, had 
a servant irl in his employ, who dreamed that No, 
6,391 was going to draw a prize in O’Brien’s Chicago 
giit enterprise. She asked him to write a letter in 
which sce would enclose the money for that ticket. 
He did so. When the lo t ry was drawn he discovered 
by the y apers that 6,391 had drawn $10,000 in green- 
backs, Saying nothing of this, he proposed m e 
to the gir!, was accepted, and immediately married. 
Then he info:med her of the luck of 6,391, but was 
surprised at being told that she had afterward con- 
cluded not to buy any ticket in the lottery. 


— Tle American Colonization Society have recently 
had applicat.ous irom 600 colored persons to aid them 
in their purpose to emigrate to Liberia. 

— The entire debt of the State of Virginia, includ- 
ing interest up to the Ist of last July, was $42,312,297. 
Of the coupon debt of Virginia, there is payabl., or 
he'd in New York, $10,900,v00, and in London, $1,865,- 
000, the interest upon which, since July, 1861, is still 
due, 

—— The whaling fleet of New England is again as 
large as it was before the war. There are 304 vesseis, 
averaging 350 tuns burden each, now op whaling 
expeditious irom various New England ports, and the 
fectis the largest s ut to the whaling grounds by any 
country in the world. 


—- The work on the storage reservoir, to be built in 
Croton River, at Bord’s Cornere, sixty miles from New 
York, will be begun immedistely. The contrsct bas 
been awarded to Messrs. Roach & Jenkins for $201,000. 
The iength ot the dam, or barrier, will be 600 feet, 
and its heicht 58 feet. Just above the place where it is 
to be situated is @ gorge, and the basin thus formed 
will probably contain two billion five hundred million 
galions of water. 


Foreign. 


— It is a subject of remark in London that the 
Jewish inhabitants of the East End have escaped almost 
unscathed during the prevalence of cholera in that 
quarter. Only three or four cases of cholera have 
taken place, and the cases of diarrhea have hardly 
exceeded those of an ordinary summer. A similar 
exception was observed in 1819, when the Hebrew com- 
munity only lost about one in two thousand, as com- 
pored with six in one thousand of the general 
population of the infected districts. Then, as now, 
the immunity was ascribed to certain observances 
and habits inculcated by the Jewish faith. For example, 
the bouses of all Jews undergo a thorough cleansing 
once @ year, and every room is lime-whited at least as 
Otten; more than one tamily never occupy the same 
roou) (two or three or more families sometimes occupy a 
sinwle room among the lower orders of the surrounding 
population), cous cerable care is taken with respect to the 
quality ot the food used, tainted provisions ing 
proscribed, and all flesh meat being inspected by a 
religious officer before being consumed; and, —s 
the poorer members of the commuuity sre liberally 
cared for through the benevolence of the rich, applica- 
cations for worklLouse relief not being allowed. 


— The undertaker’s business is a wonopoly in 
Paris, and is tarmed by the city toa joint stock com- 
pany. It is said the last annual report of the mapager 
to the sharebolders of this company commenced: * Gen- 





tlemen, tho year opened badly; the general health 
of the public wes uvfortunately excellent; a change 
for the better took place im September; we are happy to 
say the cholera e iis appearance in Paris and proved 
faial in the majority of cases.” 

—< An cccentric Englishman, just dead, left a large 
sum of tocney, th» interest of which is to be paid once 
in five yeara to five young maidens, ‘vho in return are 

uized to dance round his monument, 


—Ti¢ Paris sfonde, one of the Icading Catholic 
organs uf Europe, bas the iollowing lament over the 
precario:s si! nat:on of the Pope’s tempora' power: “ We 
eannot sce, indeed, what is to prevent the Italian revo- 
lutien from ascendinz to the capital. France abandons 
Rome; Austria makes advances to King Victor Emanuel ; 
all the Catholic Powers becom? mo. ¢ and more entang'ed 
in revolutio ary embarrassnrent, under the pretext of 
escaping from ihe embarrassmests of the Roman ques- 
tion. Christian princes seem more inclined to ally 
themselves with the revolution than to 'ise in defense 
of the Holy Father and the Catholtie Church. Rome, 
then, for one reason or another, is really abandoned by 
men, It is quite natur:l, therefore, tliat the Cialdinis, 
Ricasolis and Garibaldis shou'd prepce the moral 
means for taking possession of it. The only power 


which the revolution bas now to fear is Gol, But what 
is God in the eyes of crrtain persons who are in the 
high places of power? A child’s scarecrow, Al] v4 is 


horrible, but it is true.” 

— The Turkish Government has given permissior 
for the sale and distribution of the books and publica- 
tions of the American missionar.es throughout all parts 
of the empire. 

—-— M. de Moustier, the new French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is the son of a distinguished diplomatist 
of the Consulate and the Empire, The father filled im~- 
portant missions at Dresden, Baden and Siuttgart, 
under the first Nepokon. The son was elected to the 
French Legislature in 1849, from the department of 
Doubs, and began his diploma ic careex im 1853 as 
french ambassador at Berlin. When he wat appointed 
to succeed Drouyn de L’Huys as Minister ot foreign 
Affairs he occupied the position of ambassador af Con- 
stantinople. 

—— The census ot 1961 revealed the curious fact that 
in the whole south-west of Ireland there were but two 
Jews. One of thcse ancient p:ople abode in Munster 
and the otiier in Connaught, so that they sufficed be- 
tween them for a population of nearly three millions. 
In the metropolitan districts of Leinster 200 Jews were 
found, and a Jewi-h colony had settled about Belfast, 

—— The communal council of Zermatt, Swilzerland, 
bave refused to allow a monument to be erected in the 
churchyard at Zermatt to the memory of the unfortunate 
gentlemen who last year perished ou the Matterhorn, 
unless 5,000 francs ($1,000) ie paid for the grouud, Mr. 
McKenzie has appealed to the cantonal authorities of 
the Valais against the indecent greed of the local 
council 








ART, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
STATISTICS. 


A German journal gives a list of dethroned 
Princes who now live in different parts of Europe. 
First there is Don Miguel, dethroned in 1830, wag 
resides in Germany, having married a German princess; 
next the Count de Chambord, in exile since 1830, 
residing generally in Austria, With him may be joined 
the Orleanist Princes, who resile mosily in England. 
Leopold and Ferdinand of Tuseany, Francis V. of 
Modena, and Robert of Parma wero dr:ven from their 

tates in 1859. The first three reside in Austria, the 
last in Switzerland. The following year I’zancis IJ. was 
sent to increase the list of retired kings. I 1862 King 
Otho of Greece was driven from bis throne, King 
George of Hanover, the Elector Frederick Williaru of 
Hesse, and the Duke Ado!ph of Nassau, Lave been just 
added to the list, which may be further augmented by 
the addition of Prince Couza, who now resides in Paris, 
and the Prince of Augus‘enburg, who lives in Bavaria, 


In preparing a window for the illumination 
of a photographer’s dark room, Obernetter mixes an 
acid solution of -ulphate of quinine with some gum or 
dextrine, and paints the mixture over a thin sheet of 
white paper. With this he covers tae window-panes, 
and he states that on the brightest day a window 89 
prepared will allow no actinic light to pass, 





Siz Wu11uM Temp ce, in his ‘‘Treatise on 
Ancient und Modern Learning," has the following re- 
marks : “ Few men or none excel in all the faculties of 
the mind. A great memory may fail of invention; both 
may want judgment, to digest or apply what they re- 
meinber or invent. Great courage may want cautions 
great prudence may want vigor; yet all are necessary 
to make a greatcommander. But how can a man hope 
to excel in all qualities, when some are produced by 
the heat, others by the coidness, of the brain or 
temper? The ab:lities of a man inust fal] short on one 
side or other, like too scauty a blanket when you are 
abed: if you pull it upon your shoulders, you lcave 
your fect bare ; if you thrust it down upon your feet, 
your shoulders are uncovered.” 





‘“‘Awenica During and After the War,” is 
the title of a book just publisbed in London by Mr. 
Robert Ferguson, from which we take the skeich of 
Longfellow, the roct : 


“TI found bim in his study, an elegant and cheerful 
room, in one corner of which a fine orange tree, with 
its golden fruit, ke one paeee the memory of a deparicd 
friend, the late Professor Feiton. The table is strewn 
with books and presentation copies, in various lan- 
guages—ay, cven in Chinese. But the ways of the 
Chinese are n: | as our ways, avd this presentation copy 
was in the + ape of a@ tan, on which a poet of the 
Flowery Lanu had written a translation of the Psalm of 
Life; and, if the translatien were only as good as the 
writing, assured)y the work was well dune. Though 
the features of the poet have been made familiar to us by 
many pictures and photographs, y: t noone can sce bim 
for the first time without being struck with bis ap- 

ce. His expression of mingled dignity and 
gentleness has been fairly presented to us; cut the 
peculiar sweetness of Lis emile and tne touch of 
spiritual beauty which often plays upon his features 
cannot be rendered in a likeness. Before him lies the 
ever open Dante, his translation of which, a labor of 
love, which bas occupied him for some years, now ap~ 
proaches to completion. But Dante has not bis un- 
divided regard, and hardiy would the picture of 
Longiellow in his study be con:piete without, ever aud 
anon, through one of the* three doors left unguarded,”’ 
a little figure stealing gently in, laying an arm round 
his neck as he bends over lis work, aud sofily whisper 
ing some childish secret in his ear. Tuen, too, his 
work was interrupted by frequent visitors of auother 
sort, for among the travelers of all nations the tour of 
America would Lardly be considered complete without 
a visit to Cragie House. And speaking flucntly French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Portusuese, aud having 
also a knowledge of Danish and of Dutch, it may well 
be supposed that there seldom comes a traveler with 
whom the poet cannot, if need be, Lo!d converse in his 
own tongue.” 





A vistror to the newly-formed volcano of 
Santorin tells us that he found a brilliant lichen grow- 
ing in the very jaws of the crater. Under souxnwhat 
similar conditions, geology affirms, was vurganic life 
origivated on our globe. The opponents of the dow 
trine of self-production will insist that the germ of the 
lichen was couycyod ip some way to the spot, and there 
took root 
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| tember, on the occasion of a certain trial of which the 
issues involved were much more important than seemed 
to be the case under examination. For some time past | 


We give in the present number a view of , it has been evident to the employés of Franx LEsLiE | 
the Court of Special Sessions, Halls of Justice (Tombs). engaged in the publication of the Curmney CoRNER, 
as it appeared on Saturday morning, the 30th of Sep- | that serious depredations were being committed upon 


THE LATE RFVY, DR. FRANCIS L 
A PHOTOGRAPH 





RECTOR OF CALVARY CHURCH, NEW YORE,.—FROM 
BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 71. 





from the press. In fact, so extensive did those depre- 





' the numbers of that paper very soon after its issuing | 


dations become, that during some weeks the loss went | 


| beyond hundreds and reached thousands—no small 
item, even with a publication which, like the CoIMNEY 
CoRNER, now spreads its myriads over the whole length 
and breadth of the land. For a considerable time no 
clue was afforded to the depredators, though suspicion 
naturally rested upon some of the employés in the 
printing department. At length Mr. Leslie, not only 
anxious to avoid and punish robbery of his own pro- 
perty, but to prolect other publishers from like depre- 
dations, engaged the aid of the police department, and 


the special services of Detective Bennett, who, after | 


close and careful watch, was finally enabled to secure 
an example. This was Richard Walsh, a press boy 
employed upon the paper, who, on Wednesday morning, 
was detected and arrested when leaving the press-room 
with a bundle ot the Camry CoRNnER under his arm, 
Another arrest was made, but the stolen property not 
being found upon the second sugposed-culprit, no con- 
viction could be had in his case. Walsh was brought 
up at the Special Sessions, before Police Justice Joseph 
Dowling, on Saturday morning, the 30th; and the 
evidence given by Detective Bennett and some of the 
employés of Frank LEsiie being positive as to the 
identity of the property taken, the finding on the 
person, and the strict rules of the office against the 
appropriation of even a single copy of any of the pub- 
lications without leave, Justice Dowling found Walsh 
guilty of the offense charged, and sentenced him to the 
Penitentiary for three months. There is too much 
reason to believe that Walsh was only one of very many 
who have carried on similar practices, at this office and 
elsewhere, and that disreputable newsdealers have been 
in the habit of supplying themselves, through that 
agency, with papers so surreptitiously obtained. It is, 
of course, the interest of all New York publishers to 
work together in detecting and punishing crime of this 
character; and while it is to be hoped that this single 
conviction will dc much to prevent similar offenses, it 
is also to be expecte.1 that a like severity will hereafter 
be shown by other publishers, whose property Mr. 
Leslie is really protecting by thus protecting his own. 
The Special Sessions at the Tombs always present a 
picturesque feature of city life; and our artist, who was 
present at the trial of Walsh, has admirably succeeded 
in rendering the details of what is a “city institution,” 
however peculiar. 


POLICE JUSTICE JOS. DOWLING. 


In connection with the picture of the trial of 
Richard: Walsh, at the Tombs, we this week present an 
excellent portrait of Police Justice Joseph Dowling, of 
the Halls of Justice Police Court, who on that occasion 
presided at the Special Sessions. The portrait is a 
marked one, and it does not need an extraordinarily 
skillful disciple of Lavater to know that it represents 
one of the “‘ men of the time,’’ notable in his peculiar 
walk, and one of the last men in the world with whom 
trifling, in the sense of victimizing, would be possible. 
“ Trifling,”” in another sense, and at the proper time, 
would not be at all correspondingly dangerous; for 
those who best know Justice Dowling best know 
that his sense of humor is quite as keen as his sense of 
abstract justice. A New Yorker by birth and life-long 
residence, Mr. Dowling was for many years connected 
with the Police Department in the character of Detective 
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THE COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS, AT THE HALLS OF JUSTICE (TOMBS), CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, JUDGE DOWLING PRESIDING. 


and Captain before reaching the bench; and it is no 
doubt to the experience thus acquired that much of his 
admitted legal common sense and readiness of justice 
is owing. There were no hardier or more resolute 
arresters of the desperado than “ Joe Dowling,’’ of the 
old days, as many a physical mark can now bear wit- 
ness, and it is not likely that such a man can be easily 
swayed by fear or favor when in his present higher 
position. Indeed, that the Police Justice yet holds the 
reckless bravery of the officer, was evident only a few 
weeks ago, at Long Branch, when one of the New York 
State Senators came so near losing his life in the heavy 
surf, and when the Judge, reckless of his own safety, 
was not too far from following him in the persistent 
attempt at his rescue. We have no data for the age of 
Justice Dowling, but he is probably about half-way 





POLICE JUSIICE JOSEPH DOWLING, HALLS OF JUS- 
TICE POLICE COURT (TOMBS), CENTRE STREET, 
Netw YORE 


between forty and fifty, an age at which he has yet in 
him, as we hope and believe, many years of popularity, 
labor, personal enjoyment, and terror to evil-doers. 


Srveviar Perriaction.—In exhuming the 
bodies interred in the Potters’ Field of the new grave- 
yard, a short time ago, one of the coffins broke, and 
revealed to the astonished gaze of the grave-diggers the 
remains of a Federal soldier, perfectly petrified, and 
looking as natural as life. What was further remark- 
able, he had not been buried upward of nine months. 
A new coffin was procured, and this remarkable image 
of nature’s workmanship recommitted to its mother 
earth in the soldiers’ burying-ground. Several prom!- 
nent gentlemen of our city visited the spot at the time, 
and can testify that the body had turned to eolid stone, 
with all the features as natural as life. The ground 
where he was buried is low, and damp most of the year 
—Mobile Advertiser. 
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BY BRADY, N. ¥.—SEE ‘‘ TOWN GOSSLP,” PAGE 67. 
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SIGNORINA RONCONI, THE YOUNG OPERATIC PRIMA DONNA, SOON 10 MAKE HER DEBUT IN AMESICA, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, N. 
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COMING BACK. 
BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


Twas “ boot and saddle” early, 
And round the world away ; 
And now the dream is over, 
The vision past away. 
At every fount of pleasure 
These lips havo quaffed their fill ; 
Hot Leart and eager spirit 
Ace quiet now, and still. 


Back to the home of child 00d, 
Back to the loves of old !— 
But, ah, the home looks smaller, 
The gentle hearts are cold. 
Some beat no more forever, 
And some havc grown estranged, 
And life and love together, 
And they and I have changed. 


The dew is off the blossom, 
The red has left the rose ; 

In place of Spring’s swect violets, 
I see the winter’s snows, ° 

And a grave in yonder churchyard, 
Cold heart and silent tongue, 

Whicre once I hoped to find the face 
I “loved when I was young!” 


Oh, leap to “ boot and saddle,” 
Love all your youth away, 

Crowd life’s most glorious pleasures 
In one ecstatic day! 

Yet all the while, remember, 
Your *‘ coming back,” must be 

A lonely dream of sorrow, 
As mine has been to me! 


THE SERPENT 


AND 
THE CROWN. 


PART THIRD.—TIE SERPENT AND THE CROWN.— 
(CONTINUED). 

‘Fue next morning after the reccipt of this letter 
De Chastain abruptly announced his intention of 
going to Belleville. He said, and truthfully, that 
the love and gratitude which now filled to over- 
flowing his passionate beart would not let him rest 
until he had poured them out at the feet of the 
angel who had saved him. Beyond this, it was his 
first duty to acquaint Mr. Lee with the fact of his 
love forAmy, and demand his permission to address 
her as a suitor. This could not be done by letter. 
The more manly and straightforward course was 
to seek a personal interview, for, though born 
and educated a gentleman, he felt that, in the eyes 
of the world, his position did not entitle him to as- 
pire to the hand of so wealthy an heiress, Ciandes- 
tine, or even merely diflilent proceedings, such as 
letter-writing would be, could not aid him inover- 
coming this obstacle. Mr. Lee would despise him 
if he did not boldly come forward te :vow the 
truth and to ask, face to face, for the boon he 
craved, but was so little worthy of, ‘l':ough he 
felt that he rieked all on one hazard, cowardice, at 
least, should not lessen his chances, 

I could not but agree that this was the most 
honest anj manly course, and I saw him depart, 
timid and trombling at the uncertainty of his fate, 
but with the assurance in my own bcart that I had 
read Arthur Leo’s character aright, and that he 
would not reject for his daughter a heart that was 
full of noble and holy aspirations, or a hand honest 
andtrue, merely because the world’s dross had had 
no chanve to sully it. On the third day after his 
departure I received news from him wi:ich con- 
firmed my antisipations. He wrote in a most joy- 
pus strain, for Mr. Lee had accepted him asa 
suitor for his daughter's hand, conditionally and 
with a year’s probation, and Amy had accepted 
him unconditionally, for she loved him with her 
whole hearst. 

Leaving him to the enjoyment of a perfect hap- 
pineas— which, alas! was to endure but for a brief 
space thon—I must return for a moment to the 
fetail of certain mysterious occurrences which 
happened in my own house during his absence, 
The doors of the passage between our rooms had 
not been again closed, and on the second night 
after his departure I was aroused from a deep 
sieep by a sound in his room as of some person 
walking heavily across the floor. I arose instantly, 
and, taking a candle which stood on the mantel, I 
Ughted it and entered the passage way. The 
sounds grew louder as I advanced, and when I 
crossed the thresiiold of his room, I perceived that 
the floor shook beneath my feet, as if from the 
concussion of aheavy weight. I saw nothing, and 
the sounds and jarring ceased in a very few mo- 
ments. After waiting and listening for some time, 
I returned to my bed, and was no more disturbed 
that nicht. The next night, however, both dis. 
turbances recurred, and this time the concussions 
were so violent as to shake the whole house and 
rouse the servants ; but, as it ceased before they 
could get Jown-stairs, I easily quieted them by at- 
tribuling tho noise to something going on in the 
next house. From this time the noises recurred 
regularly, exactly at midnight, and on the fourth 
or fifth night I detected a sibilant murmur in the 
air, which grew louder as I approached De Chas- 
tain’s bed, and finally seemed toshape themselves 
into the articulate words : 

“ Where ishe? Where is he?” 

From my former terrible experience, I could not 
doubt that this was the effect of the spells of the 
sorceress ; bat now I felt little or no fear; first, be- 
cause her power did not seem directed to my hurt, 
and, secondly, because I thought I could perceive 
that her art was powerless to trace him where he 
now was. 1 hopefully thought that his contiguity 
« Amy befiled and confounded the matignancy of 
the fiend. One disagrecaple consequence resulted 
ére-n theee nocturnal noises, however, which 
was, that my servanis imbibed the belief that the 








house was liaunted, and left me in a body. This 
was but a minor annoyance, nevertheless, which I 
soon remedied by hiring servants by the day, who 
slept out of the house, 

I had determined to write to De Chastain to re- 
main where he was, at least until these dis‘urb- 
ances ceased, for I relied upon the hope of Zillal’s 
patience failing her after a time, but he unex- 
—" returned before I had dispatched my 
etter. 

I happened to be absent when he arrived, and 
my new servants never thought to inform me of 
the circumstance. He retired at once to rest him- 
self after his journey, and I did not discover his 
presence in his room until all the servants had 
gone and I had locked up the house. I shall 
never forget the shock he occasioned me when I 
entered his room, according to my late custom, 
before retiring. I thought at first that it was 
some new enchantment that I saw, nor could I 
digabuse myself of the notion for some minutes 
after he awoke. 

When he had finally convinced me of his per- 
sonal presence, I sat down by the side of the bed, 
dreading to tell him of the occurrences during 
his absence, and fearfully awaiting the moment 

of their coming, which was now close at hand. 
At last the fateful hour struck—he was in the 
midst of an animated recital of some pleasures he 
had experienced in the socicty of his beloved, 
when he suddenly grew pale as death, his voice fal- 
tered, overy limb was convulsed as with an ague, | 
and murmuring: “Doctor, doctor! Save me! 
The cold wind upon my head!” sank back, faint- 
ing, upon his pillow. 

At that instant the jarring footfall sounded 
heavily by the bedside, a burst of fiendish yet 
triumphant laughter thrilled through my bran, a | 
bright flash of light appeared to dart from the air 





writhe as if in mortal agony, while appalling 
shricks issued from his bloodless lips. 

I cannot preterd to describe my feelings—they 
must be left entirely to the imagination, In the 
midst of a horror that almost paralyzed me, I 
endeavored to find out exactly what new torment 


gestures as his words, that he referred the tor- 
ture tohis head. Witha trembling hand I began 
to examine his forehead, and to my intense dis- | 
may I felt a firm cincture, in the shape of a| 
narrow coronet, entirely encircling the head, and | 
totally invisible! It was the old enchantment | 
returned in a new form and to a new seat! 

The band, or crown, appeared, from the feeling, 
to be composed ot some elastic substance, not 
unlike a strip of muscular fibre, and was about 
two inches broad. It was at least half an inch 
thick, and it alternately contracted and expanded, 
in the manner that a sea polype employs when 
ensnaring its prey. Although I could plainly feel 
its whole outline, and even clutch it firmly, my 
utmost efforts were powerless to detach it from 
his head, to which it seemed to cling by a kind of 
suction. When the first fearful shock had passed, 
Andreas was able to inform me wore particularly 
of the peculiar sensation it produced upon him. 
The agony, it seemed, resulted, not from its pres- 
sure, although this must have been tremendous, 
but from an intolerable burning, as though living 
fire followed its course avout the head! But its 
most singular feature was that this invisible horror 
seemed to be endowed with sentient life, It had 
no form that could be associated with our ideas of 
vitality, being merely a flat, broad, continuous 
ring, but it evidenily shrank from the contact of 
my fingers, and exerted its force upon his head 
the more strongly as I touched it. 

When Andreas grew more calm, ho implored 
me to use the knife upen the invisible crown, as 
I had done upon the viewless serpent. I complied 
wilh his request, but now a new terror was added 
to our fears. Although I manipulated the instru- 
ment with all the care and circumspection I should 
have used in a delicate surgical operation, I 
found that, while its outer surface afforded such a 
resistance to the knife that considerable force was 
required to overcome it, the instant that the edge 
reached the centre of its thickness, all resistence 
ceased, and the instrument, propelled by the 
original force exerted, gashed into the patient's 
scalp! It was impossible to introduce the scalpel 
underneath and cut outward, owing to the tena- 
city with which the strange substance clung to the 
head, and though I tried this three times, it only 
resulted in wounds of the scalp as before! But 
the most dreadful phenomenon of this operation 
was the fact that, no matter how often I divided 
it, it closed immediately, and presented, to the 
sense of fecling, the same continuous circle! It 
was evident that the enchantment was the result 
of a higher spell than that of the Serpent, and 
that the remedy in that case was powerless in 
this. 

All night, until the upper limb of the sta rose 
above the horizon, this horrid torture continued. 
No human endurance could huve resisted the 
ordeal had the attack been continuous, but the 
pain appeared to be intermittent, and though it 
never entirely ceased, it was at times more toler- 
able. When the sun rose, as I have said, it de- 
parted entirely, and De Chastain fell into deep, 
semi-comatose sleep, the result of complete ex- 
haustion. 

He slept for several hours, and during this time 
I was revolving in my mind the propriety of writ- | 
ing to Arthur Lec. When he awoke, his first | 
words resolved my doubt : 

“Telegraph to Amy,” was his anxious whisper, 
“I am dying, and I shall not know peace unless 
she is by my side.” 

I hesitated no longer. In less than half an hour 
a dispatch was on its way to summon them to us. 

. . * * 


ca 











Jt would be wnavailing for the purposes of this 
narrative to record the anguish and terror of the 
| two subsequent nights in detail, The same suc- | 
i cession of supernatural marvels occurred; the | 


same agony visited my beloved pupil, and on the 
fourth day he was but a shadow of his former 
self, evidently sinking into the grave. 

The evening of the fifth day bad fallen, and De 
Chastain, pallid and exhausted, lay upon his 
couch, waiting with awful anxiety the coming of 
the visitation. I was, as usual, seated near, pow- 
erless to do aught to avert the stroke, and not 
less despondent than he, because I was impotent. 
Suddenly we were both roused by the sound of 
whee's, and the next the ringing of the street 
door-bell annouzxced visitors, who, to our inexpres- 
sible joy, proved to be Amy Lee and her father. 

Nothing could exceed Arthur Lee’s kindness 
and sympathy, or Amy’s heroic devotion. Scarcely 
waiting for the usual greetings from me, or to dis- 
robe herself of her traveling costume, she de- 
manded to be conducted to the presence of her 
betrothed at once, and her father making no ob- 
jections, I immediately complied. The mecting 
was inexpressibly tender and mournful. Wanand 
wasted as he was, De Chastain struggled to his 
feet to welcome her, and the look of perfect trust 
which lit up his melancholy visage as he extended 
his arms to receive her first caress augured that 
a new hope had descended upon him at her very 
entrance. Indeed, her presence blessed him in 
more ways than one, Something of her own per- 
fect reliance upon the goodness of God entered, 
for the first time, into his spirit, and a courage 
that was certainly not born of earthly pride, dis- 
played itself in his manner, On her part she was 
not in the least demonstrative, save that her love 
for him could not help shining from out her soft 


| eyes, but she quietly took her seat by his couch, 


holding his hand tenderly in her own; and the 
simple action said louder than any words, “* Here 
is my post. By the side of my beloved I will go 
down into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 


and circle round his head, and his body began to | Thou, O Lord, wilt comfort and deliver usa!” 


When they had rested for a time, and partaken 
of some refreshments, Amy proposed, in a simple 
way, and without ostentation, as though, indeed, 
it were a matter of course, and the only possible 
thing to do, to read aloud from that blessed chart 
by which every Christian must direct his course. 


had come upon him. At first his agony was too | The book was accordingly procured, and during 
great to allow him to answer me colierently, but | tho remainder of the evening she continued at 
finally I understood, as much from his frantic | intervals to read aloud the glorious promises of 


the Gospel. Her low, tender, and melodious voice 
acquired a pathos and intensity inexpressibly 
affecting, yet marvelously inspiriting, as she pro- 
ceeded, and I could not but likenher, as I listened, 
to a pitying angel descended from high Heaven 
on a special mission to our hearts. Andreas, too, 
was comforted and strengthened, and more than 
once his weak voice murmured : 

“O Lord, I thank Thee, that Thou hast sent 
this comforter! With her, and through Thy di- 
vine aid, I cau endure everything !” 

When the fatal hour drew nigh she closed the 
book, and turning to her father and myself, said, 
solemnly : 

“In the hour of this mysterious trial, where 
human aid is unavailing, our only help must 
come from Heaven. Let us be found, then, when 
the fatal moment arrives, imploring our Heavenly 
Father’s protection and pity. ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, I will 
grant their request.’ ” 

With one impulse we sank upon our knees and 
began to pour our hearts out, silently, before the 
Lord. Her trusting, simple faith, her beautiful 
devotion and reliance, shamed our worldly hearts 
with a healing abasement, and I found myself 
wondering, almost with horror, that my boasted 
manly wisdom had never once thought of this 
simple resource in the time of trouble, this sure 
refuge which all the powers of darkness could not 
successfully assail! 

The dire moment at last arrived, and for a time 
we feared that God, in his inscrutable wisdom, 
had not seen fit to answer favorably our anguished 
supplications, The Curse descended as before, 
and once again poor Andreas writhed and shrieked 
in agony. The spasms even seemed to me more 
violent than on the previous occasions, and more 
than once I thought the mortal struggle had com- 
menced, This was explained, however, at the 
first partial intermission of torture, during which 
periodical cessations of the agony he could speak, 
as I have before said, coherently. The explana- 
tion, too, was not only unexpecied and surprising, 
but highly satisfactory and cheering, for it im- 
parted hope! His first words were: 

“* Pray on, pray on, dear Amy! I feel that the 
Spirits of Evil are contending with the Angels for 
my tortured body. This increases my sufferings 
for the moment, but I have a surer courage than 
ever before.” 

Again the invisible horror seized him and racked 
his frame with more than mortal torture, but now 
I saw in his wild and ‘renzied eye a gleam that 
was not all despair, and with a full and contrite 
heart 1 thanked God and took courage. 

In the next remission of the spasms the only 
words be said were : 

** My sins, indeed, have visited me. But Thou, 
O Lord, art powerful to save. Aid me, in my sin- 
cere repentance, O Lord God of Hosts!” 

In the midst of the next paroxysm I was watch- 
ing him intently, when I saw a new and fearful 
horror come into his look, and following the di- 
rection of his glance,I beheld a sight which al- 
most turned me into stone. The moment before 
I had felt a sudden chill, as though the wina from 
an iceberg had blown upon me, and when I turned, 
in following his eye, I saw the dvor wide open, 
and in the aperture, seemingly a picture in its 
frame, stood Zillah, the encha utress ! 

How ehe came there, and ao noiselessly, none 
ever knew, but doubtless this was but a simple 
accomplishment of the occult power she so evi- 
dently possessed—given her for wise purposes, no 
doubt, but inscrutable and incomprehensible. 
Yes, there she stood!—the fell destroyer of our 
peaco—in all the radiant splendor of her glorious 
yet demoniac beauty! Come to gloat upon her 
victim and to enjoy her devilish vengeance, her 
face fairly shone with the triumph of hate and re. 


morselessness, and as she stood there, so full of 
scornful majesty and infernal joy, I thought I hag 
never seen so glorious a woman, or heard of ag 
terrible a fiend! 

At first Andreas 2nd myself alone observed her, 
He could not, and i dared not, speak, but in an 
instant she spoke hersel , and all became aware of 
her presence, In a hollow, sepulchral tone—that 
Ican compare to nothing save the echoos of far 
distant, rolling thunder—and with a bitter, scorn. 
ful wiockery that stabbed me with every word, 
she slowly articulated the following malignant 
speech : 

“So! You hope to save him from my vengeancg 
with your prayers and tears! Ha! ha! I wag 
warned of this, and came to see, with earthly eyes, 
the fullness of your misery and defeat. Hope no 
longer, for there is but one escape for him. He 
does, and must belong to me alone!” 

Why did the fell sorceress, in the midst of her 
triumph and her power, shrink back horror. 
struck and despairing? Why did her trembling 
lips, upon which yet hung the accents telling of 
her boasted victory, turn blue and ghastly in the 
flickering light? In the depth of misery ang 
darkness, in the midst of trial, tribulation ang 
defeat, God giveth us the victory! Praise to Hig 
holy name! 

Out from behind the couch where pain ang 
anguish tossed and writhed; out into the ful] 
radiance of the softened light moved, silently and 
queen-like, a glorious, white-robed angel! Before 
the dark embodiment of sin and evil reeling in 
the door-way stood a radiant, glory-crowned 
maiden in the heavenly dignity of virtue and of 
love! Majestic in the consciousness of saving 
faith; grand in the nobleness of her stainless 
truth ; stately with the knowledge that “‘ He who 
doeth all things well” sustained and shielded her, 
she moved, the chosen messenger of His will, the 
instrument of His terrible omnipotence! And 
glowing with the splendor of her seraphic glory, 
the evil beauty of the dark enchantress faded, 
before her heavenly charms, to nothingness, ani 
became a foul and loathsome hissing and re 
proach. For a single moment the two women, 
opposing types of evil and of good, stood fac. to 
face, and then a clear and silvery voice rang cut 
upon the air: 

“Get thee behind me, Satan! Thy power is 
taken from thee, and thy victim freed. He is 
God’s, and, through Him, mine. In the name of 
Him who burst the gates of hell and triumphed 
over death; in the name of Him who made and 
ruleth all things, I command thee to quit thine 
earthly form, and return unto thine appointed 
place!” and slowly, solemnly, with a gesture 
redolent of supreme power, the angelic minister 
described before her, in the air, the sign of the 
holy cross ! 

And now ensued a marvel wondrons to behold! 
A doom, so swift, appalling, awful, that its horror 
hath no words, leaped in an instant on the fell 
enchantress and cast the evil spirit into the 
nether pit! For a moment her beautiful form 
shrank ani trembled like the quivering aspen 
ieaf—and then—horror of horrors!—it changed, 
in one brief instant, to a wrinkled, old and hideous 
hag, who tottered forward in a last maligrant 
effort to clutch the messenger of fate, swayed to 
and fro all vainly to accomplish this, then fell 
upon the floor and crumbled into dust before our 
very eyes ! 

And in the very moment that the wild despair. 
ing shriek, which marked tho passage of the 
fiend through space to hell, rang dolefully uvon 
our startled ears, the Curse departed from De 
Chastain’s life, and joy and peace came with his 
bride to bless him! 

+ o s * ” * 

De Chastain and his noble wife have long since 
gone to dwell beside the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, and 1 am a weak and tottering old man who, 
when God wills, will follow them; but should L live till 
all things else fade out of memory, I never shall 
forget to pray, as she did, when first I heard, 
mysteriously, her tender voice—‘‘ Lord, save us, 
or we perish |” 








How To Reap a Novert.—I hate the virtue 
which affects to decry sensationai stories. I always 
take one to read in the train; at least, I don’t read it~ 
I haul it lazily through my mind; it comes in aud gues 
away. I don’t try to anticipate, I don’t pretend to 
recollect; and this, let me remark, gives excel ence to 
the man who can write anytuing full of incident and 
character. The plot, no doubt, is useful to the author! 
but some of the picasautest novela—those tnat are the 
most permauently interesting—-bave no plot which 
absorbs you. ‘They entertain you as you go along. 
The best light l'terature might be read backward. 
Take Pickwick, for instance; you can begin anywhere, 
and move either way; the part under the eye is sure 10 
delight you. Indeed, I would advise any one who 
begins to suspect any interest in the plot of a novel, to 
kil! it at once by turning to the end of the third vo ume, 
and seeing how the hero is finished off. Then, having 
cracked the shell, pulled out the thorns, and peeled off 
the skin of the fruit, : at it at your leisure. If you sre 
eager to know the end, you cannot enjoy the present. 
A good story is like a life fuli of inmmediate inter-st; 
and as a wise man will not vex himself about what 1s 
to be, so a wise reader will not destroy the puss ng 
entertainment of his book by permitting his thouz,hts 
to travel onward, and wonder how it wil allend. He 
will extinguish this care at oncs by looking at the end, 
and then follow such life a» the book may possess. 


A Friontexep Witness. — The Supremo 
Judicial Court for Hi lsboro’ county, N. H., is now in 
session at Nashua. On Thursday afternoon an old mau 
trom Manchester, being upon the wiiness stand, actually 
became insane under the excitement of eximinativon. 
He rushed out of the court-room, throwing away /\'s 
pocket-book and other effects, followed by a crowd of 
policemen, lawyers and spectators. He ran a tull mile, 
evidently aiming for the Merrimac river, befo. bein; 
caught. He was carried by force to the Indian Hew 
Hotel, remarking on his retu:n, that “in five minu'es 
more he would bave been where be could not have been 
captured.” 


Tae Impvpencr or Hrw!—A young mn, 
dressed as 4 woman, has been peddling hoop-siiris in 
the western part of Connecticut. He spent bis nigh!a 
generaily as the guest of some farmer's family, fre- 
quently being allowed the spare room, and som times 
taken 1g a chum by one of the female members. Ho 
was discovered in New Britain, but succeeded in e.g 
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REAR-ADMIRAL F. H. GREGORY, 
U. S. N. 


Tre obituary of the week has received a 
potable addition in the name of Rear-Admiral Francis 
H. Gregory, an old and honored officer of the United 
States Navy, who died in Brooklyn on Thur-day morn- 
ing, the 4th of October, at the age of seventy-six. 
Admiral Gregory was a native of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and entered the navy as a Midshipman, in 1809, at 
the age of twenty, after two years in the merchant 
service, He served with distinction on the Lakes in 
tha war of 1812, as Lieutenant; and was afterward cap- 
tured by the British and impressed into their service, 
though he made bis escape at a very early day. During 
the Mexican war he did excellent service as Commander 
of the frigate Raritan; and on the breaking out of the 
late rebellion, though then on the retired list, he at once 
put himself in communication with the Navy Depart- 
ment, asking active employment. This was accorded 
to him, though on land, in the supervision of the build- 
ing of iron-clads at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and else- 
where in the harbor—an employment in which he took 
a marked interest, and conferred many advantages on 
the service. He was commissioned (from Commodore) 
as Rear-Admiral in July, 1862, and at the time of his 
death ranked fifih on the retired list of the United States 
Navy. One episode in a highly useful and honorable 
lite will be well remembered when recalled—the rescue 
of the Amistead slaves, many years ago, and their 
restoration to freedom. The portrait of the Admiral in 
the present number well conveys the features of one of 
the marked men of an age and a service all too rapidly 
passing away. 








DISINTERRING THE UNION DEAD 
At Fair Oaks and Seven Pines. 


A svuaceEstTivE recollection of the great 
struggle for the preservation of the Union is supplied 
by one of the illustrations of our present number, 
which shows the Government burial corps disinterring 
the bodies of the soldiers at Fair Oaks and Seven Pines, 
two of the fatal but glorious fields of the Seven Days’ 
Battles before Richmond—for re-interment in the new 
cemetery at Seven Pines. These burial corps, as the 
picture shows, are principally composed of negroes, 
with white men directing their operations; and it is 
almost unnecessary to say that their necessary but 
repulsive labor is much less unpleasant than it would 
have been if entered upon a year earlier; the first 
stages of decomposition having now removed most of 
the fleshy substance from the bones of the buried 
heroes. Most of these bones are found discolored and 
actually black from the well-known dampness of the 
grounds along the line of defense; and it may be a 
matter of additional intcresi to know that, in their hasty 
sepulture, the Union lads were not always or often left 
alone—three or four bodies being generally found in 
the same grave. Long and honored may their rest be 
in the other and better-appointed grounds to which 
the bands of surviving Union-lovers consign them !— 
and equally long before the deeds by which they aided 
to pres.rve our liberty shall be forgotten! 








REV. DR. FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 
OF CALVARY. 


Tuts venerable ecclesiastic, of whom we pre- 
sent an accurate likeness, died on Thurslay morning, 
the 27th September, at his residence in this city, at the 
ripe and yet not valetudinarian age of sixty-eight: and 
bis death has lett a vacuum in the Episcopal commu- 
nion, the best evidence of which might have been found 
in the feeling manifested in the session of the Episcopal 
Convention held on the day of his death, and the tribute 
paid him by Bishop Potter. Dr. Hawks was born at 
Newbern, N. C., on the 10th of June, 1798; entered the 
University of North Carolina at the age of fou:teen, and 
graduated in 1815—then only seventeen years of age. 
For a brief period, shortly after attaining his majority 
he was a member of the North Caro‘ina Legislature, and 
signalized his progress in the legal profession by adding 
two books to the legal lore of the State. He abandoned 
the law for the ministry, however, avout 1825, and was 
ordained in the Episcopal Church in 1827. In succes- 
sion, ther: after, he officiated at New Haver, Conn.; at 
St. James’s, Philadelphi:; at St. Stephen’s and St. 
Thomas’s, New York City. The degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on him, by bo!h Columbia and Union Colleges, 
in or about 1833-4, In 1834 he was appointed Missionary 
Bishop in the Southwest, but declined the appointment. 
He went to England in 1836, on a mission for the Gane- 
ral Convention of the Episcopal Church; and after his 
return became one of the founders of the New York 
Review. In 1843 he removed to Mississippi, and received 
the appointment of bishop of that diocese, but again de- 
clined, and shortly afterward returned to New York, and 
become Rector of the Church of the Med ator, and after- 
ward of Calvary Church. It was inconnection with the 
latter that he was best known and presumably most use- 
ful—“‘ Dr. Hawks, of Calvary,”’ being one of the names 
world-wide known and honore4, for years past, as it will 
be for many a year in the tuture, 








THE PITTSBURG SOLDIERS’ AND 


SAILORS’ CONVENTION. 


Tur illustration on page 69, in the pre- 
sent nuniber, is of the meeting aud place of meeting 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Convention at Pittsburg, 
held on the 26th, 27th and 28th of September, under 
auspices which gave the event much interest and sig. 
nificance. A Convent’on of nearly the same name had 
met but a few days before at Cleveland, Ohio—its well- 
known object being to prove that the hearts of the two 
armed wings of American power (the army and navy) 
were with the President and opposed to Congress, with 
reference to their varying policies of restoration. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was not unnatural tbat that 
vers large body of the soldiers and sailors of the late 
war, who did not sympathize with the President but 
endorsed the action of Congress, sould seck an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion in @ corresponding 
manner. As many had believed in advance, but against 
the doubts of many others, the Pittsburg Convention 
threw that at Cleveland entirely in the shade; and it 
reflects no discredit upon the latter to say that the 
“fAehting element” of our late national successes was 
munch the more largely represented in the gathering at 
Pittsburg. As the illustration supplied by our special 
artist evidences, the assemblage was equally numerous, 
decorous avd entbusiastic, while there seems to have 
been an unimpeachable taste displayed in the decora- 
tions of the hall, which embraced stands of arms, flower- 
wreathed sheaves of the golden grain of the Great West, 


the corps badges of the differeat army corps dependent 
from the ccluzzus, the American flag profusely draped 
abore atid among the ranks of its brave defenders, and 


al) thuse other appliances calculated at once to strike 


the eye of the visitor and to bring back to the soldiers 
those sad, proud memories so inseparable from their 
days in the field and on the wave. Of the business 
transacted by the Convention, and the resolutions which 
went forth to the country and the world in the name of 
that body, there is no occasion to speak in this conneo- 
tion; our business is with the pictorial and verbal 
record. The first meeting, on the 27th, was organized 
by the election of Hon. Mr. Dudley as temporary Chair- 
man; and the permanent Presidency, on the afternoon 
of the same day, was assumed by Major-General Jacob 
D. Cox, ot Ohio, who throughout the sessions proved 
himseif an excellent presiding officer, as he had before 
fully proved both his patriotism and his gallantry ia 
the field. Whatever may have been the effect produced 
by the previous gathe:ing at Cleveland, certain it is 
that the Convention at I'itisburg was a most imposing 
and notable gathering, influential as to its effect upon 
public opinion, and authoritative in its demonstration 
that the great body of the soldiers and sailors of the 
Union war are thorough-going in their wish for the 
soundness of all planks admitted into the “recon- 
struction ”’ platform. 





RICE CULTURE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Late rumors, somewhat affecting the mar- 
ket, that, owing to peculiar conditions of weather and 
atmosphere, there may possibly be a considerable 
failure of the Carolina rice-crop, have given a par- 
ticular pertinence to the illustration which we this 
week give of the mode of culture of ihat vaiuable 
cereal, There is reason to believe, now, that these 
rumors were founded upon local exaggeration ; but tke 
relieving of that fear, which made it doubtful whether 
the pet dishes of “ rice-and-milk” and *‘ rice-pudding”’ 
would not be rendered more costly in our homes and 
restaurants, does not take away fiom the interest 
inevitably connected with the culture cf a crop just 
now in process of marketing. 

It has been more than half-believed, by the way, by 
many of our Northern people, that, now that slavery 
was abolished, there would be no more rice raised in 
the United States, as the negroes were averse to labor- 
ing in the swamps. Dut such isnot the fact. All labor 
performed by slaves was laid out in tasks,which had to be 
done every uay. A taek in the rice-field has always been 
easier than one in a cotton or corn-field, and the hands 
always have the advantage of a breeze from some 
river, unobstructed by hills or trees. The ground is 
always damp, also, and after a negro is acclimated, he 
prefers it to any other labor. He commences work at 
daylight, and breakfasts at seven o’clock; at eight he 
commences again, and generally finishes his task by 
two o’clock, having the balance of the day for his own 
pleasure, It was so under slave rule, and is so now; 
and at three o’clock the Northerners are often surprised 
to see sixty stout hands hang up their hoes and all go 
fishing, “their own mea” for the balance of the day! 
The illustrations in this number were taken by our 
artist on the plantation leased by Major J. C. Mann, 
near Wilmington, North Carolina, which was owned by 
General Robert Howe, of Revolutionary fame. His 
house on the plantation was destroyed by the British 
forces. In the distance is s en the Cape Fear River 
In the foreground is seen a “ bird-minder,”” whose 
whole care is to frighten away the rice-birds, which are 
the greatest pests with which the planter has to deal. 
These birds congregate in immense numbers, and 
would ruin a crop in ashort time if it were not for 
constant vigilance. The rice-fields are divided by 
banks, a3 seen in the engraving, and then are sub. 
divided by ditches and small canals aid in “ flowing” 
the fields as well as to draw off the water when required. 
Rice may be planted at any time from April 10th to June 
10th, but the earlier the better, in order to get “ ahead 
of the birds.” After the ground has been “ trenched” 
the “‘sowyers” come with their gourds filled with rico, 
and drop it into the trenches cut by the men. This 
work of sowing is done by youvg women and boys, 
who work with great rapility, going almost on a full 
ran, stooping over and watching their gourds. As 
much depends upon this, great care is taken in the 
selection of sowers. The fie ds are then flooJed and 
kept under water until the rice is up, and if a good 
“stand,” is at ouce weeded, but if not, it stands in the 
sun if the weather is warm, to force more sprouts from 
the seed. It is then hoed and again flooded. In about 
ten days the water is drawn off, and the socond hoeing 
and weeding begins, which requires great care, as the 
grass which springs up among the plants resembles the 
rice so nearly that none but the old experienced hands 
are allowed to weed, an operation which requires to be 
done entirely by hand. After the field is carefully 
weeded, as clean as they weed onions in Connecticut, the 
water is again let on, for the “long flow.” If the rice 
gets “sick” the water is drawn off, and a new supply 
let on, The crop matures in a little over four months, 
and is then cut by hand, as in the engraving. It is then 
thrashed, either by hand, as is usual, or by an ordinary 
thrashing machine—then run through a fan-mill, and 
is then ready for market, but not for consumption, as 
it has a tough hull upon it, which requires to be 
removed by machinery, and the grains polished. 

In Vic-v No. 7 is seen a “ trunk’”’ with which the water 
is held iu check; it is under the special care of the over- 
seer, as the entire year's labor depends upon his know- 
ledge of the condition of the crop and the proper time 
to flow or draw off the water. The temperature of the 
water as well as the atmosphere has much to do with it, 
and should these trunks or gates get out of repair, and 
let ihe water on or off even for one night, it might 
utterly destroy the crop. Mr. Scott, who has charge ot 
the plantation under notice, is a New Englander, who 
has mastered the science and manages the crop with 
great ability. As the water of the Cape Fear is salt at 
this point, and salt water is poison to rice, the main 
canals from the artificial ponds are controlled by 
“ gates,” as seen in Engraving No. 8. When the water 
is drawn off the ficlds into the canals again, it is let 
into the river at low tide, as at high tide the waters are 
much higher than the fields, They are protected, 
however, by large banks, something like the levees on 
the Mirsissipp!. With which brief ond, yet it is hoped, 
satisfactory coudensaticn, we must ieave the subject, 
confident that the readers of Frank Lest.te’s will know 
at least something more than before of the origin of 
their beloved “ rice-pudding.” 





“THREE CHEERS FOR THE RED, 
WHITE AND BLUE!” 


Scancety second in audacity, if second in 
importance, to the laying of the Atlantic Cable, was that 
freak which sent the miniature ship Red, White and 
Diue from New York to London, making that wonderful 
passage in only thirty-four days, about the ordinary 
average time of a thousand-tnn sailing packet. Most 
of our readers will remember the starting of the brig 








Vision, a couple of years ago, and her disappearance— 


exactly where nobody can quite say—possibly to the 
bottom of the sea, and quite as possibly (as alleged) 
to some eafo nook, where the sight of her would 
not prevent the drawing of a very heavy life-insurance 
by her commander. Of course, when it was known 
that the Red, White and Blue was to make the 
same attempt, all parties prognossicated a similar issue 
to the adventure; and when the little vessel (only two 
and a half tuns) was on exhibition here, only a few 
could be tound to pay ber the attention necessary tor a 
visit. To-day she is on exhibition at the Sydenham 
(London) Crystal Palace, and thousands are flocking to 
seo her, as one of the world’s wonders and the best ex- 
ponent yet eeen of Yankee audacity. The picture of 
the vessel, which we this week presert, is one taken 
within the Palace, and giving at least a suggestion of 
the architecture of that wonderful building. In addi- 
tion, and in connection, we also present accurate por- 
traits of Captain John M. Hudson (a good name for an 
adventurous navigator!) and Mate F. E. Fitch, the 
sharers in that perilous enterprise. 

Though one or two brief accounts have been pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic, since the arrival in 
England, there has as yet been no comprehensive one 
in any American publication, while the English papers 
have swarmed with full descr’ptions and relations of 
theiradventures, Let us fill up this hiatus, then, briefly, 
after recapitulating the fact that the Red, White and 
Blue is merely a New York built life-boat (metallic), full 
ship-rigged, twenty-six feet long, six feet one inch wide, 
and two feet one inch in depth of hold, tunning two and 
thirty-eight ninety-fitths register; that besides Mr. Hud- 
son and Mr. Fitch, there was on board a little pet dog 
Fanny, presented by Mr. Reckhon, of Brooklyn; that 
the stores consisted of twelve ten-gallon kegs of water, 
two hundred pounds bread, five pounds coffee, two 
pounds tea, ten pounds Lutter, four boxes smoked 
herring, one dozen cans milk, several dozen cans pre- 
served beef, turkey, chicken, soup, etc., fifteen pounds 
smoked beet, seventeen pounds checse, four botiles 
pickles, with mustard, pepper and other spices, a bottle 
each of brandy, whisky, and bitters, and some medi- 
cines; and that the master’s department included a 
boat compass, quadrant, charts, parallel rule, dividers, 
barometer, log-line, and glass, seven-pounds lead, 
anchor, and fitty fathoms of cab!o, American, English, 
aud French cnsigns, but nothing approaching nearer 
to a chronometer than the mate’s silver watch. 

The date of sailing was the 9th of July, and on that 
day, at five p.m, afier being towed to the light ship cff 
Sandy Hook, the adventurers commenced their voyage, 
the little ship standing out to sea with a light breeze 
from the south-west. At half-past seven the wind 
shifted to the north-west, and treshened so much that 
the little cratt ‘‘shipped plenty of water.”” The crew 
made the unpleasant discovery that the decks leaked 
badly, for there was soon iour inches of water in her, 
and their bed and provisions were wetted. Atnine P.M. 
they managed to lose their signal-lamp overboard. 
They passed vesse’s standing in for New York and to 
the eastward, and at midnight took their departure from 
the Highlands of Navesink, which bore west by north 
one-half north, distant twenty miles. 

From th's time commenced the ordinary routine of a 
ship at sea, Captain Hudson and his mate kept watch 
and watch. Of course the ‘“‘watch on deck’ had to 
steer the ship. If, therefore, it was necessary to take 
in sail, the “*watch below” had to be burried out for 
the purpose, and had also to perform all the necessary 
ship’s duties. There was a kerosene stove on board to 
burn coal oil, but the ship pitched and rolled about too 
much to usc it. The consequence was that the two men, 
though nearly always wet through, were very seldom 
able to make tea or coffee, or warm their provisions. 
The first day’s work, close hauled, gave the distance 
rup forty-two mils. On the second day the winds were 
lighter, the weather Siner, so that they were able to 
make coffee and bale out the ship. The distance run 
in the twenty-four hours was forly two miles. On 
the 12th of July the wind sbitted to the westward, 
with fine weath r, and tbe men were able to partially 
dry some of their wet clothes and make some 
warm mutton soup, which is recorded as “the 
best ever tasted out of cans.” Toward evening 
the wind freshened, and the little craft began to bowl 
off six and seven knots an hour, and in the course of 
that twenty-four hours made the excelent run of 168 
knots, On the 13th they made the discovery that the 
mate’s watch, their only timepiece, had got wet in the 
works and had stopped. It was found on examination 
that “she was rusty inside,” sofrom that time forward 
their only indication as to t'me was sunset, sunrise, and 
meridian. In the loz is recorded from day to day the 
expenditure of sundry cans of beef, turkey and mutton 
both. It is satisfactory to find that the dog was not 
neglected, though she eventually proved less hardy than 
her two-legged companions, and died just as the Eng- 
lish coast was reached. On the third day out there is 
an entry, ‘‘ This day expended one can of beef for the 
dog, as she must not be forgot.” On the 14th of July 
they made a fair run of 139 miles, and the only remark 
iu the log-book, apart from the ordinary entries of the 
ship’s run, is the statement, “‘ That cockpit of ours is 
avery ‘hard’ place, You are cramped up just high 
enough to catch the hips; it cramps the knees and 
makes us both sore. It is the ‘ hardest’ place on board; 
the rest is bad enough.” 

The next day, Sunday, July 15th, they were baffled 
by light and somtimes contrary winds, making a run 
only of sixty-three miles, of which no inconsiderable 
proportion appeared to be due tothe GulfStream. Du- 
ring the afternoon they were becalmed, in company 
wiih a bark about two miles distant. ‘They set their 
ensign, and the bark did the same, but, from the flag 
hanging down, they were unab’e to make out ber na- 
tionality. Whatever his country, the captain of the 
bark was an ill-conditioned cbhurl; for on a light air 
springing up and the little ship heading to speak her, 
she wor round to the north and kept off, “ evidently,” 
as Captain Hudson says, *‘not wishing to speak us,” 
There are very few readers who will not cordially en- 
dorse Captain Hudson’s opinion when he says: ‘‘I can- 
not say much for that captain’s humanity who would 
pass a small ship, with only two men in her, 500 miles 
trom land, without desirmz to speak her, even if he 
could do nothing.” Bowling along before favorable 
winds, the little ship made runs of 92, 124, 104, and 
115 m'Jes in the course of the twenty-four hours, and 
everyf:ing went on pretty favorably, except that when 
nine days out poor Fanny is logged, “ sick; will not 
eat.” 

On the 20th of July the wind drew ahead, and they 
only made a run of twenty-six miles. The next day it 
became rather more favorable, and they got a distance 
of seventy-two miles out of their little craft. On the 
221 they ran out of the Gulf Stream, which had hitherto 
been helping them famously on their voyage. The 
record of discomfort is continuous; seldom a day passes 
without such entries as “‘shippmg water,” ‘‘ no cook- 
ing to-day,” “ship makes water in around the gunwale, 
when itis under water.” Fortunately tor these poor 
sodden navigators, the temperature of both air and 
water had been high since leaving New York. But on 
running out of the Gulf Stream there was an immediate 
f:l) of something like twelve degrees bo bh in the a.rand 
water, and they pow began to expericnce the additional 
disconifort of cold. 

On the 4th of August they sighted a bark, the first 
sail seen for twenty days, and saw the sunset the first 
time for ten days, The next day, Sunday, August Sth, 


they saw another ship. She ran down to ibem, znd 
proved tw be the bark Princess Royul, of Nova Scotia, 
She hove to, and the little ship ran under her lee, and 


got from her a boitle, an oid white signal-light, and 
the Jrish Zimes and Freeman's Journal of July 24.h. 
The bark was eleven days out from Dublin, bound to 
Quebec. The seasonable gift of rum they found “ very 
good for wet days.” 

On the 6th tue seas ran so high that the little ship 





took in two over the sierv, or, :ather, the fragments 
| occasioued by her sharp stern splitting them as they 
flew past her. About tive P. M.a blind sea took her 
and hove her ov to her starboard beam-ends. On let- 
ting go the topsail balyards ele righted in about halfa 





minute. There is something almost comical in the 


en recordi this event, which says: “We have 
carried sail hard, but never saw her do that be- 
fore. The erous sea was the cause, as we only had 


foresail, fore-topsail, fore-topmast staysail and jib set.”* 
During the whole of the begivuing of August she ex- 
perienced strong westerly and north-w sterly winds, 
which enabled her to lay her course, but which caused 
her to ship so much water that captain and mate were 
never dry, and suffered much from cold aud exposure. 
On Sunday, 12th of August, they got an observation of 
the sun, and found they had overrun their reckoning 
about sixty miles in a run of 3,300 from New York; con- 
sidering that they had for the most pari teen navigatiag 
by dead reckoning, the error was really very smali, 
They iound that Ushant bore south, twenty-seven miles, 
and from this point they took a fresh departure and 
stood up the English Channel. They were soon in the 
track of shipping, but none seemed to have troubled 
themselves about the diminutive stranger, until an 
American bark, the Nellie Merryman, of New York, 
Captain H. A. Rawlings, gave them two bottles of 
brandy, a broken white signal-lamp, and the bearings 
of the Lill of Portland. 


Passing up Channel with a flowinz shee!, they made 
all the well-known poinis in succession, communicating 
at Hastings with some fishermen, from whow the news 
of their arrival was first heard, and by whom Captain 
Hudson and his mate Mr. Fitch learned that the Great 
Eastern had successfully laid the Atlantic cable. At 
Deal they got the offer of a pilot, which was declined. 
Rounding the South Foreland, she beat up against a 
head wind to — On the afternoon of the 16th, 
when abreast of that place, it came on to blow so hard 
that they gladly accepted the offer of Captain Thomas 
Waliher, of the boat Jessie, who took hold of the little 
shi» and towed it into the harber, The crowd on the 
pier cheered them lustily, and for the next forty-eight 
hours the little ship was visited by thousands, of whom 
some were skept'cal enough to express doubts that so 
small a craft had ever performed so long a voyage. For 
the first time fcr thirty-four days, these wet and weary 
men enjoyed the luxury of stretching their stiffened 
limbs and of sleeping inadry bed. They remained xt 
Margate tili Satur.lay, the 18th, when about two P. a. 
they made sail with a light wind, and beat up for the 
mouth of the Thames, The wind was light, and the 
ebb-tide strong, so that it was four a. M. on Sunday 
morning before they were abreast of Sheerness, At six 
a. M. the steamship Londonderry, Cantain White, ran 
alongside and kindly offered to tow them up to Graves- 
end, The offer was gladly accepied, and they went up 
the river astern of the steamer, Purling sails and taking 
things comfortably. This extraord:nary voyags was 
periormed io thirty-four days from New York to the 
chops of the Channel, thirty-eight days to Margate, and 
forty days sixteen hours to Gravesend. From Green- 
hithe, where the Red, White aud Biue was eventually 
anchored, she was conveyed for exhibition, as betore 
noted, to the Sydenham Crystal Palace, where she now 
lies, and bas since been attracting crowds of visitors. 
Such is briefly, and yet comprehensively, the record of 
the most audaciou-, and (let the truth to told) fool-hardy 
adventure, even of the “‘ universal Yankeo nation,” an 
adventure which will always be admired as a sori of 
monstrusity in daring, but which, if mankind do rot 
become greater fools than we apprebend, will not soon 
be imitated. The world has learned nothing from it, 
more than the “pluck” of the men—except, possibly 
the fact that Columbus did not do quite so rash a thing 
as was supposed in goinz out on the Western ocean in 
his small vessels, and that the Norsemen really may 
have crossed in their open galleys to the north-eastern 
coast, as has been alternately affirmed aud doubted, 








Taz AppraRANce or THE SUN FROM THE 
Norta Pote.—To a person standing at the north poie, 
the sun appears to sweep horizontally a:ouud the sky 
every twenty-four bours, without any perceptibie va- 
riation during its circuit in its distance from the hori- 
zon. On the 2ist of June it is 23 deg. and 38 minuies 
ubove the horizon—a little more than one-iourth of the 
distance to the zenith, the highest point that it ever 
reaches, From this altitude it slowly descends, its 
track being represented by a spiral or screw with a very 
fine thread; and in the course of three months it worias 
its way down to the horizon, which it reaches on the 
23d of September. On this day it slowly sweeps around 
the sky, with its face half h dden »olow the icy sea. It 
still continues to descend, and after it has eutirciy dis- 
appeared it is still so near the horizon that it carries a 
bright twilight around the heavens in ite daily circuit. 
As the sun sinks lower and lower, this twilight grows 
gradually fainter it fades away. On tue 20th of De- 
cember the sun is'g3 deg. and 38 minutes below the 
horizon, and this the Midnight of the Jark winter of the 
pole. From this date the sun begins io ascend, and 
aiter a time his return is bovalded by a faint dawn, 
which circles slowly arouud the horizon, completing its 
circuit eve y twenty-four hours, This dawn grows 
gradually brighter, and on the 20th of March the peeks 
are gilded with the first level rays of the six monih’s 
day. The bringer of this long day corlinues to win 
his spiral way upward tili he reacnes his highest place 
on the 2ist of June, and his annual course is comploied, 


We are greatly indebtcd to “intelligent 
foreign travelers” for a knowledge of things in our own 
country, of which none of us ever beard. Among the 
latest information vouchsafod tv us, a Mr. Henri He: 2, 
who we believe came over here as a pianist or eome- 
thing of that sort, gives the following account in lhe 
Paris Moniteur, of tho way in which American ladies 
try pianos: **One day at a music-dealer’s I was the 
witness of a new mode of trying pianoe, such as up to 
that time I had never dreamed of. A lady came in and 
asked to look at some pianos, wishiny to buy one, 
Three insiruments were opened, and the lady cnergcti- 
eally seizing her um rela by the handle, drove tha 
other extremity rapidly over the keyboard of the piano. 
‘The bass notes are good,’ she said, with a lofty air; ‘ but 
T do not like the high ones.’ Her umbrella had only gone 
over the high notes. Turning to the second piano, she 
trotted her umbrella over in the opposite direction, 
oe in the middle of the keyboard, and stop- 
ping at the lowest notes. ‘The sharp no.es of this are 
very pretty,’ said she, with the samc aplomb, ‘but the 
low ones are weak. Let’s sec the third piano.’ And 
this time she roiled ber umbrella from right to left, 
shooting off a succession of moet tempestuous and dis- 
agreeable sounds. ‘Ah! this will do!’ she said, 
enthusiastically, ‘and I'll take it.’” 


Arremvus Warp As AN Invatm-—‘* You may 
not beawair, by the way, tat I’ve been an invali? here 
to home for sev’ral weeks. And it’s a'l owin’ to my own 
improodens. Not feeling like eating a full meal when 





the care stopt for dinner, in the Souch, where I lately 
was, I went into a Restcrater and et 20 hard-biled egzs. 
I think they effected my Liver. My wite says Po, po. 
She says I've got a splendid liver for a man of my time 
of life, I’ve heard of men's livers gradooally wasiin’ 
away till they hadn't none, 





sua 

It’s a dreadful thing wien 
a man’s liver gives him the shake. Two years ago, 
comin’ this May, I had a ’tack of fever-’n-ager, and, by 
the advice of Miss Peasley (who continues single, and is 
ccrrespondinly unbappy in the same ratio), I consulted 
a Spiritooul mejum—a writin’ mejum. I got a letter 
from a cel’brated Injin chief, who writ me, accordin’ to 
the mejnm, that be’d been ded two hundred and seven- 
teen (217) years, and liked it, He then said let the Pa.« 
face drink come yaro tea! I drink: it, and it really heipt 
me. I’ve writ to this talented gavage this time thro’ the 
same mejum, but as yet I hain’t got any answer. Per- 
haps he’s in a syear where they hain’t got any postage 
stamps. Dut, thanks to careful nussin’, l'm improvin’ 
rapid, 


AN Immense Grain Ecevator.—An immense 
| grain elevator has just been compl: ted at St. Lou's. It 
| has a frontage of solid stone on the river of 156 feet, anda 
| depth of 96 feet, and towers up seven stories in heigut. 
The cost of the building was $359,000, and the lan | on 
which it is located is worth $100,000. There are 10 
| bina in which to store and receive grain, and cacn bin 
| is 64 feet deep; 25 of these bins will each hold 12.500 
bushels, and the remaining 75 have a capacity to con- 
tain 10,C20 bushels, wLicb affords the enormous siorage 
capacity of 1,250,000 busuels, 
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1 Rice Piantation, 2. Planting Rice. 3. Hoeing. 4. Weeding. 5. Reaping. 6. Threshing, 7. Trunk. 8. Fiocc Gaie. 


RICE CULTURE ON CAPE FEAR RIVER, N. C.—From Sxercues By James E, Taxon 
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IHE MINIATUBE SHIP ‘‘ RED, WHITE AND BLUE,” W3°CH RECFNILY CKOSSED IHE ATLANTIC FROM NEW YORK CILY 10 THE FNGLISH COAST IN THIRTY-FOUR DaYs.—SEE PAGE 71, 





CAPT, JOHN M. HUDSON, OF THE ‘‘ RFD, WEITE AND BLUE.”—sex Pace 71, MR. F. E. FITCH, MATE OF THE SHIP “‘ RED, WHITE AND BLUE.”—SEE PAGE 71 
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MY DAUGHTER AT SEVENTEEN. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


My daughter !—on this happy day, 
Your birt!:-day, an 1 upon this page 
Wher? pleasant friends their tributes lay 
To mark your dearest, sweetest age— 
My danghter!—let those words appear, 
‘Those two dear words, so much that speak— 
That fill with pleasant sounds the car 
And throbs the heart so fond and woak. 


My daughter!—once again they stand, 
Those two dear words that wil] not ccase, 
Like angel guards on either hand, 
Lapping you in a heaven of peaco :— 
My daughter !—rosy seventecn 
Makes you a woman—gentle, mild, 
All that carth’s dearest could have been ; 
But leaves you yet, thank God, my child! 


Be still the child of love and hope, 
The morning flower that fears the sun, 
Yet shedding down my life’s dimm’d slope, 
A fragrance from true goodness won. 
Love virtue—knowledge ; hold your friends 
The dearer, that not every day 
A new and dear one fortune sends, 
With the next dawn to pass away. 


My daughter, resting on your hair 
I sce a light not all may see, 
And in your blue eyes smiling fair 
The heaven of peace shines out to me, 
Go with us there—nay, lead us there, 
Where human loves, tie dearest, best, 
Grow deathiess in that holier air-- 
Where love is heaven, and heaven is rest. 


THE FREAK OF A GENIUS. 


1L—ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


“Sr. Gzronae !” 

** Kent.” 

“* We are going out to-night.” 

** Very well.” 

“It is now ten, 
dress.” 

“Ten minutes will be quite enough.” 

“No, we are going amoug ladies, and you must 
look your best.” 

To hear is to obey.” 

A pause followed the brief dialogue—a pause 
during which Kent continued to walk up and down 
the room and St. George to lie motionless on 
acouch, Nothing could have been more striking 
than the contrast between the two. Kent, a man 
past forty, was as ugly as it is possible for a per- 
son’ to be without any positive deformity. St. 
George, a youth of nineteen or twenty, was as 
beautiful as a Greck statue. Kent was very tall, 
with a student stoop of the broad shoulders ; un- 
couth in figure and ungraceful in gesture. A mas- 
sive head, covered with a growth of dark hair, 
already streaked with gray ; the lower part of the 
face was hidden by a shaggy beard; the features 
were roughly hewn, the cheek bronzed, the high 
brow lined with marks of thought or care; in the 
keen, dark eyes lurked a latent fire ; his voice was 
harsh, his laugh sardonic, his manner command- 
ing andabrupt. St. Goorge was of middle height, 
slender yet well knit, and every limb so perfectly 
proportioned that strength and beauty were har- 
moniously blended. His face was classically 
molded ; a low, broad foreliead, shaded by cluster- 
ing rings of brizht brown hair, with arched brows 
darker than the hair ; large white lids hid the eyes, 
and long lashes rested on checks as smootuly 
rounded asa girl’s. The nose, thatrarely verfect 
feature, was without fault, yet not claracteriess, 
for the disdainful nostrils were full of spirit. A 
boyish mustache made the red lips look redder, 
and the graceful chia had the upward curve of the 
Antinous, giving the face that indefinable expres- 
sion of power, pride and passion, which redeemed 
its beauty from cffeminacy. Kent roamed to and 
fro with the restless step of some wild creature 
caged but not conquered. St. George lay on the 
low couch, with his handsome head pillowed on 
his arm, as trangquilly as a sleeping child. Till his 
friend spoke, nothing had marred the beautiful 
gerenity of his face ; now aslight frown contracted 
the brows, and a petulant motion was observable 
in one of the crossed feet. Kent paused and eyed 
him with an air of almost paternal admiration be- 
fore he spoke again. 

*‘ Have you no curiosity to know where you are 
going ?” : 

“Not a particle,” returned tho other, without 
troubling himself to open his eyes. 

Kent smiled grimly as he resumed his march. 

‘Perhaps you will whenI tell you more. Listen, 
if you please.” 

“Ido,” and the young man half turned his 
head. 


“You are going to see two young girls to-night 








I'll give you half an hour to 


—sisters—lovely, 
and beautiful. 1 intend you to marry one of them, 
if possible Wa 


At this announcement, St. George opencd wide 


a pair of brilliant dark eyes, full of mingled sur- 
prise, amazement and annoyance, as he exclaimed 
with a laugh: 

** Rather soon for that, Kent; I'm not of age 
yet.’ 

‘*No matter; geniuses are privileged, and any 
freak of this sort won't affect your inheritence if I 
am satisti 

“But why in such haste? Why must I give 
up my liberty se soon?” asked the youth, looking 


l, you know.” 


LJ picant d, 

Til tell you why, though giving reasons for my 
commands and acts was not in the bond, A year 
azo you became famous by a very successful book. 
You have ¢ njoyed your laurels for a twelvemonth 
and are tired of them. The world has petted you, 
begins to expect something new. You 


af iit 


must give it amusement in return for its praise, or , 


. 





accomplished, well-born, rich | 


| it will forget you. As yet no second book is | 
ready——” 

** Whose fault is that ?” interrupted St. George, 
with an odd smile. 

Kent frowned, but took no heed, and rapidly 
continned : 

‘There was but one blemish in your first at- 
| tempt, the critics said. The poet wrote of love, 
| yet it was evident he had never felt it.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” murmured the boy, 
with a sidelong glance at his companion. 

** Now, in the second book you must prove that 
you understand the passion ef which you write ; 
|; 80 make haste and fall in love.” 
|. “Upon my life that is the wildest plan I ever 
| heard. How can it succeed when——” 
| ‘Leave that to me,” broke in Kent. ‘I have 
|my own motives for the step —nor is it as 
| wild as it seems. You want fame; and, in the 
eyes of the world a marriage such as I plan for 
| you would much increase that which you already 
| possess. Nothing helps a poet more than living 
| a8 well as weaving romances, for even those who 
merely watch these little love dramas are 
inspired, though they may not have the power 
to put their admirationinto song. You have done 
well; now I wish you to do better. You are 
getting indifferent and lazy, you want excitement, 
and I mean to give it to yeu.” 

“Many thanks; but I doubt whether these 
young ladies will have the power tode so, AmI 
to adore both ?” 

“No; tie younger is the best mate for you. 
She is but seventeen, and a very charming crea- 
ture; the elder is your senior by a year or two, 
and a genius herself, so you must not thiuk of 
her.” 

***Two of a trade never agree,’ as the old pro- 
verb says. I dare say you are right, and resign 
myself to the charming lady, if you think best,” 
replied St. George, with a yawn, 

**You take so little interest in the affair that I 
will arrange it for you, and give you as little 
trouble as possible.” 

**You are very kind; I leave it entirely to you. 
It would facilitate your project immensely if you 
would relieve me of the wooing and wedding 
also.” 

“ Me ad 

St. George had spoken impatiently, and a signi- 
ficant smile had touched his lips as he glanced at 
the rugged figure before him, but as Kent fixed 
his melancholy eyes upon him with that one re- 
proachful word, the young man sprang up, and 
laying his hand on the other’s shoulder, said, im- 
pulsively : 

**Forgive me—I forgot myself. Do with me 
what you will; I'll not rebel.” 

**Go, then, and dress,” was the brief order. 

And you—won’t you make yourself fine for 
the grand interview?” asked St. George, still 
lingering, as if anxious to atone for some offense. 

**T am well enough ; who will see me when you 
are by? [ am but a foil to the famous young 
poet, whose beauty, wit and genius are on every 
tongue.” 

There was no bitterness in the tone, but an | 
accent of sadness, which touched St. George, who 
drew nearer, and said, earnestly : 

“Kent, do you vepent of your bargain? If so, 
remember, J release you from it freely, and still 
remaip your debtor.” 

A singular expression passed over Kent’s dark 
face, onnobling its ugliness by sudden benignity. 
With a paternal gesture he brushed the hair back 
from the handsome face looking into his own, and 
answered, cheerfully : 

**No, my boy, I never have repented ; I think I 
never shall, for as yet I do not find that I have | 
paid too high 2 price for affection. Now, go, 
Apollo, and prepare to meet the Flowers.” 

“You are getting poetical; see what it is to 
live with a poet,” said Si. George, with the odd 
g'ance again. 

**When you see May and Margaret Flower, you 
will understand my sudden flight of fancy,” re- | 
turned Kent. 

* Pretty names, Are those the fair sisters?” 
asked St. George, pausing at the door, 

** Yes,” 

‘** Have you seen them ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Spoken with them ?” 

** Yes.” 

* And they ac handsome ?” 

**I thought them lovely.” 

* Are you a judge of beauty ?” 

** People told me so when I adopted you.” 

At this reply St. George colored, laughed, and 
vanished, for, though vain, like all handsome men, 
he was rather shy of any demonstrations of | 
admiration from his own sex. 

He was soon back again, looking fresh, debon- 
nair and graceful in that most ungraccful of | 
costumes, a gentlemen’s evening dress. Not an 
| ornament appeared, but the fineness of his lincn, | 
| and the exquisite fit of everything, from the per- 
fectly shod feet to the delicately gloved hands, 
made him, in the truest sense of the word, ele- | 
gant. | 
“Not a dandy, thank Heaven!” ejaculated | 
Kent, as he surveyed him critically. ‘‘ Not even a 
flower in the button-hole, yet that is permissible 
in a young poet. Shall I get you one, Saint?” 

‘No, thank you; I shall have one for every 
| button-hole before I get back. Women are always 

boring me with bits of laurel and myrtle, end 

expecting me to wear the rcebbish. What pretty | 
fools ihey are!” 
| “You are getting spoilt ; it is time to teach yon 
| to respect the ‘pretty fools,’ as you ungratcfully 
and ungallantly call your most devoted admirers, 
| by giving you a charming tyrant, who will rule 
| you with a rod of iron. Come, Byron!” 
|" And Kent led the way to the well-appointed 
| brougham which waited at the door. 

Half an hour later a sudden stir pervaded a 
group of young ladies gathered in one of the flowery | 
nooks, at Mrs. Dudley Russell’s brilliant reception. ! 

“They have come!” passed from lip to lip, in 























| of the young lion. 


ithe bouquet apart to find a pretty bit for 


an eager whisper, and all the bright eyes turned 
in ove direction. 

“Who have come?” asked a girlish voice in the 
background, 

“St. George and the Dragon.” 

* Beauty and the Beast.” 

“The poet and his shadow.” 

* Mr. St. George and his friend Kent.” 

Such were the various replies to the question. 

“ Oh, let me see! I’ve heard so much of him, I 
must get a sight of the great creature,” cried the 
young voice, as a very petite girl thrust her lovely 
head between the gauzy skirts of her tall com- 
panions, and looked intently at a group near the 
door. 

St. George had just been presented to the host- 
ess, and while that gratified lady was pouring 
forth her compliments, he stood before Ler with 
his eyes down, a slight smile on his lips, and an 
air of well-bred resignation, which caused several 
of the young ladies to advance to the rescve, and 
one of those who remained behind to say, com- 
passionately : 

**How can Mrs. Russell torment him in that 
way? He hates being complimented and lionized.” 

“Then why does he go where he is sure to 
suffer both inflictions ?” said the only young lady 
who had not left her seat or shown any entbusi- 
asm at the approach of the genius, yet who had, 
nevertheless, scrutinized the new comers more 
keenly than any of the others, 

“He can’t help himself; it is the doom of 
genius,” said the first speaker, sentimentally, 
** Now they are dragging him away to be victim- 
ized by that dreadfully blue Miss Roland, whom 
he hates, Ishall go after them, for though I’m 
afraid to speak to him, I like to gaze from a dis- 
tance,” and the worshiper departed, leaving the 
sisters alone. 

**Isn’t he beautiful?” said May, behind her fan, 
as St. George disappeared, Kent having vauished 
as soon as the introductions were over. 

“ He is tco handsome for a man. If he would 
put on antique drapery aid mount a pedestal, I’d 
admire the boy, but now | like his friend best,” 

“Oh, Greta, how can you fancy that ugly man? 
I could not look at him, he is so rough and big 
anddark. What is there to admire in the Dragon, 
as they call him?” 

* He is ugly, but there is nothing repulsive in 
his ugliness. He has a finer head than the poet. 
There is a strong, self-reliant look about him that 
[ like, and in his sarcastic voice and undertoae of 
sadness that touches me. I hope he will come 
and speak to us to-night.” 

** You always fancy oddities, Greta. I don’t, and 
I long to see St. George again. I shall be afraid 
to say anything, though he looks so like a boy, 
but I want to see him nearer. Isn’t it wonderful 
that such a young man should know so much ?” 

“Yes, but poets learn without books, and com- 
prehend without actual experience, This boy is 


| but twenty, they say, and yet he has the wisdom 


of a man of fifty. Itis one of the miracles which 
cannot be exp!ained.” 

A long pause followed, for Margarct fell to 
musing and May to watching for the reappearance 
Soonex than she expected he 
came, with his hostess on his arm, and as they 


| paused before the sisters, Kent joined them, With 
| true breeding Mrs. Russell would have presented 
| the elder gentleman first, but Kent drew back 
| signifying, by a gesture, that St. George shouk 


take precedence of himself. Margaret’s quick 
eye saw this; she liked it, and showed that she 
did, by the gracious reception she gave to Kent, 
while her greeting to the poet was simply polite. 
St. George, in obedience to the orders received, 
devoted himsclf to the younger sister. A singl 


| glance showed him that she was a lovely, shy, yet 


artless littic creature; and anxious to put her at 
her case, he assumed his gentlest air, picked up 
the bouquet she had dropped in her flutter, and 


| taking the chair that stood before her, he said, as 


simply and naturally as a boy: 

**T like hawthorn, What a pretty fancy it was 
of yours to wear your rosy namesake.” 

May blushed and smiled, and quite forgot her 
fear of the genius when she saw him leaning over 
the chair-back and looking alternately at her and 
her flowers with quite the air of a mortal man, 

“Greta chooses my bouquets, and never lets 
me wear lot-house flowers. She has charming 
taste, thongh she dresses so plainly herself.” 

May thought he would look at and admire the 
lovely sister thus alluded to, but he seemed ab- 
sorbed in the hawthorn, and never turned his 
head. 

** Aro you making 


poetry ?” she said, with a half 


| respectful, hali inquisitive expression in her child- 


ish face, which made St. George smile as he 


| answered in a confidential tone: 


*T never do that now—I'm too lazy.” 

“ But you will some time, it is so beautiful.” 

**Do you like my verses ?” 

“Some of them very much, but I’m such a 
stupid little thing I can’t understand all of them,” 
she said, with a contrite air that was charming. 

‘Neither do I, They are great nonsense, I 
dare say.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of them so slightingly! Greta 
says they are wonderful; she understands and 
admires them, and cries over them, and thinks 
they are perfect. She is such a talented creature 
nothing perplexes her, but I’m a dunce, and al- 
ways shall be,” and May shook her pretty head 
With a despairing sigh. 

** Till write you a song which won't perplex you. 
if I may have a b.t of this before I give it back,” 
said S:. George, with his hand on a ruddy cluster 
of the May-bloom., 

“Will you really 
proud I shall be of such an honor! 
you will: 1 wish it was fresher, 
for you?” 

In her delight, May clapped her hands and tofe 
the 
poet’s button-hole. St. George glanced over his 
shoulder at Kent, who stood talking to Margaret. 
May caught the significant look which passed be- 


write it for me alone? How 
Tale what 


yr 





Shall I break it | and St. 


| 


tween the men, saw the smile on her sister’s face 
change to a warning frown, and threw down the 
flowers, saying, petulantly : 

“Now I know I’ve done something wrong. I 
am always forgetting myself and shocking people, 
I never sliall learn to behave like other young 
ladies.” 

“I sincerely hope you won't,” whispered St, 
George, as he restored the nosegay, and appro- 
priated a portion to himself, 

““Why not,” asked May, forgetting her pique 
in surprise. 

** Because I like wild flowers best.” 

She looked at him an instant with hor eyos 
wide open like a puzzled child, then, as his mean- 
ing grew clear to her, she smiled and aaid, 
artleasly : 

“You mean you like natural, simple people 
better than prim, artificial ones? So do I, but it isn’t 
the fashion to be oneself, and I am always getting 
out of order by forgetting the proprieties. Greta 
is never prim nor artificial, but she can be herself, 
and yet be charming also. I wish I could,” and 
the bright little face clouded over with a sudden 
shadow, 

** Do you like this sort of thing, Miss Flower?” 
asked St. George, with a glance about the room, 
hoping to divert her by a change ia the conversa- 
tion. 

“At first I thought I didn’t, but now I think I 
do,” and the shadow lifted as suddenly as it fell, 
**T like dancing better than talking usually, but 
at these literary places they never dance, and 
every one is 80 wise [ soon get quite sleepy.” 

St. George laughed outright, and May joined 
him, feeling entirely at her case, for the “ great 
creature” was so friendly and gay, she dared to 
talk and look as pretty as she liked, 

** If you won't betray me, I'll confess that I, too, 
get so sleepy, particularly when Miss Roland talks 
to me, that I should disgrace myself by nodding 
if Kent didn’t come and stir me up now and 
then.” 

**As Greta does me. Dut, Mr. St. George, rou 
only say that to make me fecl comfortable. You 
can enjoy all the wise aa witty people here, and 
play your part with the best of them for you are 
a genius, and know everything they say.” 

“IT wish I did! What do you calla genius?” 
and St. George, leaning his chin on the arm that 
lay along the chair-back, fixed his handsome eyes 
on the girlish faco opposite with a curious 
expression, 

“TI can’t tell you. I have a very vague idea 
that it is something beautiful and splendid ; some- 
thing that every one admires and wants ; and that 
the few who possess it are very happy and very 
much beloved. Margaret can tell you be:ter than 
I, Greia, what is a genius?” and glad to escape 
the question May, turned to her sister, who had 
paused a moment in her own conversation with 
Kent to hear what the other pair were saying, 
Now St. George looked at her, and saw how fair 
and womanly she was; how sweet and spirited the 
face ; how clear and candid the eyes; how rich in 
soft tints, smooth curves and graceful lines the 
tall figure in its simple dress; how full of some- 
thing nobler than beauty the whole expression was, 
and how significant of a large, deep nature every 
hint of voice, countenance and manner wera 
Looking at him with a searching, straighttarward 
glance that seemed to read him through, she said, 
in a peculiar tone : 

“‘A genius is one who, possessing a rich gift, 
regards it with reverence, uses it nobly and lets 
neither ambition, indolence nor neglect degrade 
or lessen the worth of the teautiful power given 
them for their own and other’s good.” 

As she paused St. George's cyes fell like a bash- 
ful girl's ; he colored, and sat silent for a moment ; 
then as Kent moved away he rose, turned the 
chair and sat down near Margaret witli such aa 
altered air that May shrunk back with sudden 
timidity, for the boy had vanished, and the man 
appeared, In five minutes tle conversation was 
far beyond her depth, and finding it impossible to 
understand, she consoled herself by watching the 
poet and enjoying his beauty as only a romantic 
girl cou.d do. Now she felt that he could have 
written the famous book, for wise and witty worda 
fell from his lips, and the face which had been 
dreamily quict while talking with her woke and 
kindled wonderfully as he spoke with Margaret, 
Fire, energy and passion passed into the languid 
youth, and he looked the poct to life. Most 
women would have caught some reflection of tiris 
mood, have been flattered by arousing it, and 
have shown admiration, if no more, for the 
eloquence, grace and power of this richly-gifted 
young man. But Margaret remained unchanged, 
except to grow more earnest in defense of the 
sanctity of genius, condemning all who failed in 
being true to tlemselves and tle power given 
them. Kent stood a little apart, apparently 
intent on a portfolio of rare engravings, but May 
fancied he listened attentively as hersclf, for sie 
detected an occasional flash of the eye, cur! of 
the lip or involuntarly gesture of the head, 
which betrayed him though he uttered not a 
word. 

A sudden movement toward the supper-room 
broke up the group. A gentleman took Margaret 
away; Kent strolled out alone, and St. George 
turned toward May, who leaned in the sofa 
corner, looking flushed and uneasy. 

* Shall we go?” he said, offering his arm. 

**No, thank you; I'm too tired to bear the heat 
and noise, and the sight of so many people making 
themselves ill,” she answered, aduing reprovh- 
fully, “I've been trying to follow you and Greta 
and have got a headache for my pains,” 

* Then you shall stay in this quict corner, and 
let mo take care of you. What shail I bring ) ou 2?” 
George assumed a devoted, air which 
appeased the girl at once. 

“Anything you like that is cool and sweet. 1 
leave it to you,” she said, smiling again as he 
brought her a foot-stool, drow back the curtain to 
admit a breath of the mild May air, and then 
departed with the most ilattering alacrity. She 
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felt both melancholy and excited ; but before she 


“TM not keep you waiting long. Now we must 


could discover the cause of this unusual mood, | be firm, for here come some of the grown-up peo- 


St. George was back again, with a salver, bearing 
delicate ices, dainty conceits in frosted sugar, and 
a fine cluster of grapes on a mimic leaf. Drawing 





Fle,” and St. George’s free, frank manner, 
changed to a cool, indolent air, as he surveyed a 
flock of young ladies who eyed the pair with 


up alittle table, he arranged the »upper tempt- | Various expressions of surprise, envy and curi- 
ingly before her, surveyed & critically, and said | osily. 


with a regretful air : 

“ Neier honey nor dew could be found, so the 
Flowcr must accept the best substitutes I could 
get. Can I bring anythin,» else ?” 

“Thanks—no—it is clarming. I didn’t mean 
for you to bring it yoursel’; it is too much honor,” 
and May looked quite fluttered, yet pleased. 

“Nay, that is tor me tosay. Have I guessed 
your taste ?” 

“Exactly, except the grapes ; I never eat them, 
though I like to see them when they are beautiful, 
like these.” 

“Those are mine. May I sit here and enjoy 
myself if I don’t disturb you?” asked St. George, 
persuasively, 

The girl gave a ready assent, and quite glowed 
with pride as the poct sat down beside her, and, 
pulling off his gloves, ate grapes and chatted 
while he paid-her the little attentions which 
women like most. She had her small vanities, 
and could not help thinking within herselé how 
her companions would envy her could they witness 
that charming (ée-a-t2te, for St. George was the 
idol of the fashionable world just then, especially 
the female part of it. Presently a gentleman ap- 
peared, looking anxiously about him, as if seeking 
for something. His eye fell on the paix sitting in 
the flowery recess, and he came forward with an 
eager yet respectful air. 

“ wir, St. George, I’ve been looking everywhere 
for you. Mrs. Russell begs you will honor her 
supper-table with your presence.” 

“Quite impo sible, Mi. Albany. 
take care of this young lady, who is delicate, and I 
cannot desert my post, of course. Picase make 
my excuses,” was tlie cool reply. 

*¢ Allow me to fill your place here. Madame will 
be in despair if you fail ler,” began Albany. 

“Go and comfort her despair—there is a good 
fellow. 
quite a mistake.” 

‘Kent told me where you were,” and a smile 
came to the speaker’s lips, as if called up by some 
mirthful memory. 

‘What did he say? Out with it,” commanded 
St. George, with the air of one used to having his 
own way. 

*‘ When I asked where you were,” he answered, 
*T left the boy playing with a pretty little girl in 
the red drawing-room. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Flower, for Kent's rudeness.” 





| 
! 


| 


| 


“ What a flirt that little thing is becoming,” 
said one amiable creature to another, in an audi- 
ble whisper, as they affected to admire the pas- 
sion-flowers near by. 

“It is really sad to see aucn art in one so young. 
Mrs. Russell will never forgive her for keeping 
him. Of course he couldn’t leave her when she 
asked him to siay; so rude, so very improper,” 
returned the other, with asperity. 

“They are at it; isn’t it amusing?” whispered 
St. George—for May looked distressed and angry. 

‘Not to me ; let us talk of something else. Do 
you think them pretity—they are considered 
belles.” 

“T never admire belles. These girls are too 
large, and gay, and loud; they tire me; I like 
women to be womanly.” 

Very low was the whisper, but the listeners 
heard it, as their suddenly heightened color be- 
trayed, and the indignant glances they cast upon 
the offender only showed them the look of appro- 
val which the poet gave the figure near him. 
That was womanty in every sense, for out of a 
cloud of soft white drapery rose dimp'ed shoulders, 
fair arms, a blue-eyed, del.cately-featured fzce, 
and a graceful little head of sunny brown hair, 
with no ornament but its own luxuriant curls and 
the rosy hewthorn-flowers. A soft, sweet, ten- 
der little creature, half child still; fuil of pretty 
caprices, charms and graces, yet wholly uncon- 


| scious of the artless loveliness which touched and 


I was left to | 


You should not have found me—it was | 


| 


won whoever approached. Keenly alive to beauty 
in all its forms, and heartily tired of flattery, St. 
George found ‘the preity little girl” very cherm- 
ing, and her naive expressions of adiniration and 
respect more agreeable than the finest compli- 
mets ever showered upon him. 

“I’m resigned to the baby,” he whispered to 
Kent, as they followed the sisters to the cloak- 
room when they left. 

What Kent would have auswered remained un- 
known, for May’s voice was heard saying within : 

“Beauty and the Beast is a better naine for 
them+than the others; though it is very rude of 
me to call them so when Mr. Kent was so kind to 
me,” 

**Then don’t do it, dear, and remember how, in 
the fairy talc, the rough disguise of the Beast con- 
ccaled the heart of a prince,” answered Margaret’s 


| clear voice, 


May blushed, but St. George laughed his little | 


laugh, and said, like a spoilt child : 

“Go and tell him the boy won't come, for he 
likes playing with tle pretty little girl better than 
talking with a crowd of grown-up people who 
make him sleeny.” 


Much amused, Albany went away, and nestling | 


more comfortably into his corner, St. George said 
merrily : 


goth men heard, but neither uttered a word. 


Il.—UNDER THE LINDEN, 
** Gneta, do put down your brush and talk to me. 
I'm so tired of being quict.” 
* Poor little thing! Did she want some one to 
play with her?” 
“Yes, I do; I wish——” there May checked 
herself with a smile, for her sister’s words sug- 


| gested something which she did not care to tell. 


‘* Now they'll be shocked, and say all manner of | 


hard things about me. Abusing the absent will 
be capital amusement for them—I don’t mind, do 

0?” 

“No; but I beg you'll go if you like to. 
very dull here, I know,” said May, meekly. 

“But I don’t like to; I’m going to stop where 
I am till you are tired of me.” 

“‘Then you'll stay a long time,” said the girl, 
innocently. 

“Thank you,” and he gave her a little bow 
which made her blush for her frank speech, and 
hastilyadd : 

“T wonder that you refuse to go and be merry 
wken so many people want you. I should think 
it would be delightful to be sought after, admired 
and petted. Don’t you like it?” she asked, look- 
ing uv at him wistfully. 

““No, I dor.’t,” was the quick answer, as St. 
George knit his brows, and glanced scornfully 
about the room so lately filled with admirers, 
“€ Miss Flower, it is all humbug ; I’ve done nothing 
to be proud of, yet a sort of delusion has taken 
possession of people, and they go on in this ab- 
eurd manner till, upon my life, I feel like a fool.” 

‘Ah, that is because you are so modest, Greta 
gays true genius is always humble.” 

“I'm not a true genius then, for I’m as proud 
as Lucifer.” 

“«T should think you would be of the wonderful 
poems you've written; began, May,” with a rev- 
erential look. 

“They aro just what I’m not proud of,” was the 
abrupt reply. 

“Why not?’ she asked, with the pretty puz- 
gled expression. 

‘Because I mean to do a great deal better 
goon.” 

‘J wish I knew what you would write about.” 

‘*T’ll tell you in confidence,” and leaning toward 
her, he said softly, ‘* It will bo a love story.” 

“80 was the other.” 

“Ah, but then I didn’t know much about the 
passion; now I do, and intend to charm you with 
my little romance. Will you read it?” 

May was bewildered by the capricious mood of 
the young man, but each change attracted and 
fascinated her in spite of herself. She knew littic 
of the world, and in her child-like simplicity be- 
lieved that all people were what they seemed. 
Other mon had paid her compliments, looked 
their admiration, and been devoted, but none had 


It is 


charmed her like St. George, peculiar as he was, 
** Ho is a genius, and they are always unlike other 
persons,” she thought; an I when he looked deep 


into her innocent eyes with that softly searching 
glance, she smiled back at hum, and answered 
readily : 

“ Oh, yes, I'll gladly read it. Write it soon, and 
let it be as sweet and simple as the songs were in 
the other book. I love to sing those, and think 
thom so lovely, I am never tired of hearing 
them.” 





Margaret looked up from the misty mountains 
she was painting with cxquisite skill, and asked, 
with a smart mixture of sisterly and maternal 
fondness in her tone: 

** What shall I do for you, dear? You are not 
well, I fear. Yuu talk in your sleep, look pale, 





| very kind ; I felt at once that I could trust him, 


| ously, 


and seem to find pleasure in none of your usual | 


amusements.” 

“What did I say in my sleep?” questioned 
May, hiding her face beliind her curls, 

“Something about liking wild flowers best and 
hoping somebody would not forget the poem. I 
spoke to you, and youkissed me and went to 
slecp again. Of what were you dreaming, child?” 

‘IT don’t quite remember. I think I'll take a 
book and sit in the garden, Greta. Call meif any 
one comes ;” and {ull of remorse for her fib, May 
ran away to siv under the blossoming linden, with 
St. George’s poems open on her knee, 

It was a charming spot, for the house was one 
of the delightful little villas which lie just ont of 
London ; embosomed in trees, ivy-covered to the 
chimney-tops, and the garden a wilderness of 
flowers. Even the hedges that shut it from the 
highway were full of white and rosy hawthorn 


| at Mrs. Russell’s,” 


| never came till to-day. 


blossoms, and the delicate contrast of purple | 


wistemas and golden laburnums. Dut the fairest 
object of all was the little figure under the linden. 
A childish white frock with a violet sash, and clus- 
tering curls loose about the shoulders, added to 
its youthful appearance ; yet the charming face 
wore its most scrious aspect, as May leaned her 


| head upon her hand, in a pretty, studious attitude, 


knitting her brows with deep thought over the 
poems which she could not understand. So in- 
tent was she that a bell rang unheard, voices 
sounded in the drawing-room, the long windows 
of which opened on the Jawn, and figures passed 
and repassed without disturbing her, 

“*T never shall like it, and I won't try. ‘ Prome- 
theus’ is stupid with his ‘strophes’ and ‘anti- 


go play,” cried the girl, suddenly shutting the book, 
with a petulant tone and gesture. 

“So I would, Cut ‘ Prometheus’ and come and 
play with me.” 

The laughing voice startled her to her feet, and 


the book dropped trom her hand as she looked 
j . a 
| round, with blushing check and eager eyes, to 


who stood there, bare-headed, 
a great bouquet of American May-flowers 
} 


muct St. George, 
with 


+e] 


in one hand and a little basket in the other. 


“Oh, lam so glad!” escaped from May’s lips 


| before she could bethink herself; then, with a 


comically demure air she offered her hand, saying | 
| slowly : 


primly : 

** Good morning, sir. 
ing you sooner.” 

*“T am glad you didn’t. 
pranks of all sorts. Now I must deliver my mes- 
sage befure I forget. There are your country- 
cousins, sent by ‘the boy,’ who hopes 5. will give 
them a welcome ;” 


I beg pardon for not see- 


} 
! 


I like surprises and | 
| fixed his eyes upon the sisters, and giving to his 


and, with bis most buyish air, ' he went on. 


. ai 5° vo ‘re is ing selfis Be, 
strophes,’ his vultures and his sea-nymphs. I'll | is peculiar, there is nothing selfish, morose, or 


he presented the flowers. ‘ This little beast Kent 
begs you to accept in place of the lost Fanfan, 
with his compliments ;” and, bowing gravely, he 
produced from the basket a tiny white dog, with a 
rose-colored ribbon round its neck. 

May uttered an exc’amition of delight and took 
the new pet into her arms with an enthusiastic 
welcome, but still held fast the bouquet, which she | 
had received with a sly “Thank you” and a sud- 
den dropping of the eyes very pretty to see. Re- 
suming her seat, she continued to caress the dog, 
while St. George lounged upon the short turf at 
her fect, looking up at her with « half-merry, 
half-admiring glance, which soon set her at her 
ease. 

“Greta should have called me—I told her to,” 
she said, eager to break the silence which fell be- 
tween them after the first greetings were over. 

‘Did you expect us?” 

**Oh, no, but I wonder I did not see or hear you 
come.” 

‘You were too busy with that ‘stupid “‘Prome- 
theus” ;’” and St. George gave her asly look as he 
tossed the book away. 

“I beg you'll forget that. It is I who am stupid. 
Let us speak of something else, please,” stam- 
mered poor May, with scarlet chceks. 

‘With all my heart. I’ve got a question ready, 
for I am consumed with curiosity about the dog 
and all the rest of—perhaps I ought not to ask, 
but I always do as I like; and, as I can get nothing 
out of Kent, I must apply to you. I want to know 
where, when and how you met my dear old Dragon, 
as they call him ?” 

Much relieved, May answered readily : 

‘Tl tell you with pleasure, though it will betray 
what a naughty, disobedient thing I am. You 
must know that I lost my dog last week ; he got 
out when the garden gate was open, and wan- 
dered away over the downs, urless some one 
stole him in the lane. I was in despair when I 
came in, and begged to be allowed to go and look 
for him. But it was late, going to rain, and 
Greta said, very sensibly, that one of the servants 
would do it better than I. They went, but didn’t 
find poor Fanfan ; and I cried and was very angry, 
and said I’d go myself, because 1 knew the man 
didn’t half look. Greta and Mrs. Chandos for- 
bade my going out, but I went, and ran away over 
the downs, calling my pet, till I came to some 
gipsics. It was nearly dark, the rain came on, 
and I was so tired; but the gipsy woman offered 
to show me where Fanfan was if I would give her 
a shilling. I was rather frightened at them, but 
I gave her one, and she led me a long way on. 
What would have come of it I don’t know, if I had 
not met Lir. Kent riding over the common. He 
saw that something was wrong, for when he came 
up and looked at us, the woman ran away, and T 
was frightened to find how far from home I was, 
and that I didn’t know the way back.” 

** Poor Little thing! It was well for you that you 
did mect Kent,” said St. George, sitting up with 
an interested face, 

May ha‘f hid her own under pretense of smell- 
ing the arbutus and aurried on: 

**Indeed, it was, for I was so tired I could 
hardiy walk, and the rain beg2nto pour. He was 


and having told my name and story, I just let him 
do as he liked,” 


“What did he do?” asked St. George, curi- 


** Put me on his horse, wrapped me in his over- 
coat, and took me home, talking so pleasantly 
that | was soon quite gay, and really enjoyed my 
adventure.” 

**T wish I'd gone with him that day. I was lazy, 
#9 I lost it all,” said St. George, regretfully. 

“Did he tell you nothing of it?” asked May, 
surprised, 

‘*Not a word. It’s like him; he never Icts his 
left hand know the good his right hand does. 80 
this was the way he came to know you? I won- 
dered, but could discover nothing till I saw you 


“He knew we weve to be there, then? Greta 
asked him to come and see us, or rather Mr. 
Chandos, our guardian, did, and he promised, but 
People say he is very 
peculiar—is that so?” 

“Yes, but——” here Margaret came stepping 
lightly over the new mown-lawn, and St. George 
rose to meet her. 

“Mr. Kent is busy in the library with Mr. 
Chandos, so I came to join you. Pray don’t let me 
interrupt you,” she said, with the gentle decision 
which seemed to be as habitual as the sweet 
graciousness of her manner. 

In speaking, she seated herself by her sister, 
and the young man resumed his place on the 
sward before them. 

“He was telling me about Mr. Kent. 
will like to hear ; please 29 on,” said May. 

And with a more serious air than before St. 
George obeyed: 


Greta 





**T was merely going to say that, though Kent 


disagreeable in his oddities. A more generous, 
noble, true-hearted man [ never knew. His life 
is full of beautiful charities, which he conceals 
as jealously as most men hide their sins. 
Let me tell you one of them. If any apology is | 
necded for doing so, please find it in the fact that | 
you have permitted us to know you, and my desire 
that you should know us for what we are.” 

He paused an instant, and Margaret said, with 
a glance at the book nalf hidden in the fragrant 
hay : 

** We fancied that we did know you.” 

He gave her a singular look, aud answered, 


‘‘No one knows me but Kent. I'll tell youa 
a story.” 
And with a rapid change of manner he sat up, 


little narrative the magical accompaniments of a | 


fine voice, handsome face, and graceful gesture, 


} the Poultry. 


PUMPING AIR INTO SINKING 
VESSELS. 

A writer in the London Mechanics’ Magazine 
has the following singular plan for rendering v. ssels un- 
sinkable: “When any part 01 a vessel gives way and ad- 
mits the water, the usual remedy is to pump it out 4s 
quickiy as possible, either by manual power, or, in the 
case of steamers, by steam power, and great importance is 
Otten attached to the power of steam pumps, which, howe 
ever, are often ‘ound useless in the hour of danger. Suc- 
posing a serious leak to have occurred, then fol ows the 
fight of the crew and passengers for lie against the 
enemy. At one time the crew may guin a lit le, and at 
another the water gains a slight advantage; and, un- 
happily, this miserable and exhausting battle is nut by 
any means an uncommon occurrence. It seers to me 
that the whole system of endeavoring to keep down the 
water by any kind of pump is radically wrong in priu- 
ciple, for by pumping out the water space is left for 
more tocome in. The true remedy is to pump sir into 
the vessel, whereby each gallon forced in becom2s & 
clear gain to the stability of the vessel, and leaves so 
much less spice tor the water to occupy. A very little 
exertion in this way would soon render a vessel of one 
thousand tuns perfectly safe from foundering, wi: hout 
reference to the size of the leak, which might increase 
sufficiently to let the engines and boilers iall through 
the bottom of the vessel, without in the slightest degree 
adding to the danger of the vessel's sinking. 

‘*I therefore propose that all puss nger vessels should 
be compelled to carry such a number o/ air-tight flexible 
bags as, when inflated in the different parts of the ship 
under the decks, would, by their bulk, prevent the ves- 
sel from sinking, even if the water had tree access. The 
expense would not be a very Jarge item, and nothing in 
cowparison with the value of the sense of security to 
the pass-ngers, and, therefore, of higher p.ssege- 
m ney. An iron vessel without compurtments, laden 
with stone or ron, if protected in this manner, would 
be just as sate from sinking by having a hole knocked 
into her bottom as a timber-iaden ship. ‘The bags, of 
(say) from twenty to fiity or more gallons, could be kept 
permanen.ly filled with air in ali vacant spaccs of the 
ship not required to be visited during the voyage, and, 
upon the appearance of danger, other bass cou d be in- 
fluted in p oper positiuns in the cabins or elsewhere, 
uutil the bulk occupied was more than suflicient to sup. 
port the ship. A bump on the rocks leavin: a large 
hole iu the ship’s botiom, provided the vessel did not 
break up her decks, would not then be of any great 
moment, In the case of steamers the bags could be 
fil ed by air forced by the steam in a few minutes. 

“In some experiments laixly tried ov the Thames in 
propeliing a large boat wich air without machinery, I 
forced inw the water, by aid of the steam from a one- 
Lorse powcr boiler, about one thou-and galloue of air 
a minute, and obtained a speed of three mil-s an hour 
through the water. It the London had been properly 
fitted upon the above plan, the steam from the builer of 
her doukey-engine would have rendered her pe.fecuy 
safe from foundering in a few minutes.”’ 








A GOOD THING FROM PUNCH. 


Tae Emperor of the French is thus severely 
cauterized by Punch, It is decidedly the latest and best 
thing we have seen recently from th.t source: 


A CaRnp.—Louis Napoleon begs to inform the em- 
perors aud kings of Europe, and the public generally, 
that his business of commission agency is carried on as 
heretotore at the Pulac: ot the Tuieries, where he way 
be consulted daily, or, if pressing need be, nightly, ard 
where all contidential letters must be sent. Having a 
tew of the ideas which belonge to his late uncie, L. N 
may ve safely consulted on state subjects, and .weis 
himsel! quite competent to give tiie best alv.ce. In all 
matters of dispute his jud ment is proverbial, and 
being thoroughly a master of diplomatic language, he 
is able, for his clients, to prove that white is biack. 

Besides his advice to k ngs and empercrs in veed of 
it, Louis Napoleon is prepared to act for them as ump‘re 
at the very shortest notice, and may be relied upon ior 
giving @ decison quite unbiased by any party inter- 
ested, except, of course, himsel/, In arvitration cases, 
and quarrels between friends, L. N. may be called in 
without pecuniary iee, provided there be some little 
advantage to be gainei by him. His knowledge of geo- 
graphy is thoroughly profound, and enables him to 
render an inestimable service to any one desirous of 
correcting an old map. Having had great experience 
iu the art of lund surveying, he is ready to adv.s2 as to 
the altering of bk und :ries aud removal of all landma ks 
which may be thought a little obsolete ani somewhat 
out of date. L. N. may, im like manuer, be privately 
consulted as io the best means of upsetting au old 
treaty; and his advice may be had gratis as to changing 
cr removing any ancient bounds of terr.iory, so as to 
increase h.s own. 

Countries bought and se'd, or valued and allotted, as 
the empire may direct. New maps exchanged tor old 
ones. State treaties neatly broken, and the pieces 
picked up with the gr atest care. A few more emp rors 
like Maximilian always kept op hand, and ready to be 
expo ted at balf a moment's no ice to any nation want 
ing them. Cracked crowns exchanged, or str: ngthened 
and repaired, State 8 c.cts kept most carefully, Clever 
negotiators, such as P ince Napoleon, prepared to start 
upon important diplomatic iisxsions, aud furnished 
irom headquarters with the brains they may rquira 
A private te:egraph upon the premises toall the capitals 
in Lurope, and an efiicient staf of clerks, who sit up 
day and night. 

Address, Lou's Napoleon, European umpire and com- 
mission agent, Pacis. 

N. B.—No connection with the opposition firm of 
Needie-guns and Bismarck. 





Crry or Lonpon Innanrrants Decreasrne !— 
Once a Week says that the inhalifauts ofthe city of Lon- 
don proper are year by year decreasing. In 1851, tor 
instance, there were 129,128 inhabitants residing within 
its boundaries, but this number bid declin-d in 1861 
to 113,387, and p:obably in 1871 the population of the 
most renowned commercial city in the world will not 
exceed 100,000, or less than the number of people 
living in Kensington. The army of people, prinvipaily 
male, that moves, on the city every morning is perhaps 
unparalleled in number by any human tide that has 
ever moved diurnaliy in any age of the world. The 
difficulty of dealing with such a vast influx, pedestrian 
and vehicular, is increased in consequence of the nar- 
rowness of the streets within its area. These, it is true, 
constitute about twenty-live per cent. of its eutire area, 
nine hundred and thirteen public ways traversing it in 
every direction; but of these one hundred and nine‘y- 
tour have sufficient width for one line of vehicles only, 
and one hundred snd seventy-four ip addition are 
without thoroughfares. Thus it will be scen that 
upward of two-thircs of the city streets are incapable 
oi carrying any considera‘le stream of Vehicular trattic 










tall, There are only eighty-six which admit of two 
lines of vehicles and sixty-eight which admit of thr « 
ormore, But practically the main stream of pe 
coming into the city in the morning find their v 
along two lines, Fieet street and Newzgate street, t! 
two thoroughfa‘es mingling at Cheapside and comi: 


to a dead lock throughout tie yreater part of the day at 
The obstruction which here takes pl: 
should and would have been removed long ago but for 
the almost priceless value of land in this local.ty. 


We hear from Paris of a new musical instrn- 
ment of st:iking power and sweetness anil, at the sa 
time, extreme ly simple coastruct.on, It resembles a 
piapo with upright strings, extept that tae latter ure re- 
placed by tuuing-forks, wuich, to strengthen the sound, 
are arranged between two smail tubes, one above and 
the other below them. The tuuing-forks are sounded 
by hammers, and are brought io silence at the prop r 
time by meansof dampers. The sounds thus produced, 
which somewhat resemble those of the harny 
extremely pure aud penctrating. They are very per- 
sistent, yet instantly arrested by the use of the dampers, 


» 
ium, are 
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PLOWING IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


“One of those g’odd 
days,” no doubt, the 
Southern States will be- 
come as thoroughly mo- 
dernized as the Northern, 
but that point has not 
as yet been reached by 
any means. Plowing in 
South Carolina is primi- 
tive yet, as our picture 
illustrates ; the plow it- 
self rude, the steer in the 
yoke clumsy and ungainly, 
and the whole contrivance 
very nearly the same 
that may be seen in arid 
Egypt or sultry Hindos- 
tan—cow orjbuffalo yoked 
in the same manner, and 
only a slight shade of dif- 
ference in the complexion 
of the drivers. All these 
things will be changed, 
however, in the coming 
days of the “‘ free South,” 
and who knows but ‘hey 
may some day even reach 
steam plows ? 


THE WOULD-BE 
MURDERER. 


One of the most re- 
markable cases, even in 
that remarkable walk of 
incident, the jurispru- 
dence of England, is to be 
found in the fate of Jona- 
than Bradford, an inn- 
keeper of the city of 
Oxford, who was certainly 
entitled to the appel- 
lation bestowed upon 
him, that of the ‘‘ would-be murderer ”—one filled 
with the intention of one of the most hein- 
ous of crimes, only prevented in his execution of 
it by circumstances beyond his own control, and 
suffering for what he would have done instead of 
for what he had really done. The details of the case, 
occurring near a century ago, reach us in a very 
abridged form, and there is no possibility, at this 
day, of collecting any information on which reli- 
ance can be placed, beyond that afforded through 
the ordinary channels, 

Bradford, as we have already said, kept an inn 
at Oxford. A gentleman named Hayes, attended 
by a man-servant, put up one evening at Bradford’s 
house ; and in the night, the former being found 
murdered in his bed, the landlord was appre- 
hended on suspicion of having committed the 
barbarous and inhospitable crime. The evidence 
given against him was to the following effect: 
Two gentlemen who had supped with Mr. Hayes, 
and who had retired at the same time to their 
respective chambers, being alarmed in the night 
by a noise in his room, and soon hearing groans 
as of a wounded man, got up in order to discover 
the cause, and found their landlord, with a dark 
lantern and a knife in his hand, standing ina 
state of apparent astonishment and horror over 
his dying guest, who almost instantly expired, 
without being able to explain any of the circum- 
stances of his murder. On this evidence, appar- 
ently conclusive, the jury convicted Bradford, and 
he was executed. But after developments showed 
not only the unreliability of circumstantial evi- 
dence, but the possibility of that punishment 
already indicated—for intention as well as for 
crime accomplished. The facts attending the 
dreadful tragedy were not fully brought to light 
until the death-bed confession of the real mur- 
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derer; a time when confession, however long 
delayed, is likely to find itself compelled, in the 
prospect of punishment hereafter. 

Mr. Hayes, a man of considerable property, and 
greatly respected, had about him, when his sad 
destiny led him under the roof of Bradford, a 
considerable sum of money; and the landlord, 
knowing this, determined to murder and rob him. 
For this horrid purpose he proceeded with a dark 
lantern and a carving-knife, intending to cut the 
throat of his guest while yet sleeping ; but what 
must have been his astonishment and confusion 
to find his intended victim already murdered and 
weltering inhis blood! The wicked and unworthy 
servant had also determined on the murder of his 
master, and had committed the bloody deed and 
secured his treasure a moment before the land- 
lord entered for the same purpose. Our illustra- 
tion conveys a graphic picture of this awful 
moment of discovery—a moment which, both in 
singularity and horror, is happily not often paral- 
leled in either romance or reality. 








THE DEVOTED MOTHER. 

Tuat affection for offspring is not confined to 
the human family, or even most strongly shown 
by it, is among the truths long since thoroughly 
demonstrated. If we can do everything else bet- 
ter than the animals, we cannot better prove that 
we love those to whom we have given being. The 
lioness never fights so desperately as when de- 
fending her cub ; the whale is never so dangerous 
as when attempting to shelter her “calf; and 
the truth runs down all the way through the line 
of animal descent to the cow, whose offspring is 


being carted away to market, and pussy, who 


fancies that there is a hostile band after herkittens. 





HE WOULD-Bé 





MUBDLEcK, 





Madame Reynard (the fox) in our picture, close- 
pressed by hunters and dogs, does not trust to 
the legs of her little one, but picks it up in her 
mouth (as we have sometimes seen a cat do), runs 
away from the pursuers, hides the wee fellow in a 
hoie, and then, and only then, looks after her own 
safety. Such is the ‘‘ Devoted Mother,” walking 
upon four legs as well as upon two! 


CHINESE FISHINC-BOAT IN SHOAL 
WATER. 

Tue people of China have always been con- 
sidered remarkably clever in their peculiar and 
ingenious contrivances, and seldom fail to accom- 
plish an object from any want of invention, espe- 
cially where there is money to be had by success. 

The little illustration in our present number 
shows how the Chinese fishing-boat is rigged for 
shoal water. The peculiarity consists of a basket- 
net suspended at the end of a bamboo pole, the 
latter projecting from the boat somewhat like a 
bowsprit, fixed on a pivot on which it is mova- 
ble, and also attached by means of ropes to a 
balance-board. The fishermen, as they wish to 
raise their basket-nets out of or sink them into the 
water, have only to walk up or down the balance- 
board, unless they are remarkably successful and 
make a good haul; thenone of the men will swing 
his weight on the extreme end of the poles in 
order to sway the net to the surface of the water. 
Only the most ingenious and at the same time 
the most indolent of people would ever have de- 
vised such a contrivance, which no Yankee fisher- 
man could be brought to use ander any compul- 
sion; and whether the old proverb, that “lazy 
people take the most pains,” is not carried out by 
it, remains & question. 


CHINESE THEATRES. 


Tue drama, as might be expected, constitutes a 
popular form of Chinese literature, though it 





labors under great imperfections, and is not exclu- 








sively exhibited in public 
theatres, as in this coun- 
try. Its professors are 
generally invited to pri- 
vate houses and paid for 
each performance. It is 
reckoned that several hun- 
dred companies find em- 
ployment in Pekin and 
along the rivers and 
canals, many strolling 
companies living in 
barges. A troupe usually 
consists of eight or ten 
persons, generally slaves 
of the manager, and who, 
therefore, occupy a very 
low place in public estima- 
tion. Scenery and stage 
effect, which, indeed, the 
places of performance 
would render very dif- 
ficult, are never attempt- 
ed. A theatre can at any 
time be erected in two 
hours, being little more 
than a platform of boards, 
elevated seven or eight 
feet from the ground on 
postsof bamboo. Three 
sides are hung with cur- 
tains of cotton cloth, while 
the front is open to the 
audience. Occasionally a 
more substantial and per- 
manent structure is oc- 
cupied for the purpose. 
Under these humiliating 
circumstances, there do 
not seem to have arisen 
any great names which 
the Chinese people can 
refer to with pride, as 
national dramatists. Nu- 
merous pieces, however, 
have been produced, par. 
ticularly under the dynasty of Tang. A collection 
has been formed amounting to 199 plays, supposed 
to comprehend the flower of this class of produc- 
tions. Of these only five have been translated, 
two tragedies, namely, “‘ The Orphanof Tchao,” by 
Father Bremare, the ‘‘Death of Han,” by Mr. 
Davies ; and three comedies—‘“ The Heir in his 
Old Age,” by the latter gentleman, ‘ The Circle of 
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Chalk,” by M. Stanislas-Julien, and “The Intrigues 
of a Waiting-Maid,” by M. Bazin. This, no doubt, is 
but a small portion of so great a mass ; yet, as it 
consists of favorite productions, chosen by judi- 
cious translators,the Chinese drama will not, prob- 
ably, have cause to complain of being judged 
according to such specimens. On perusing even 
the best of these compositions, we at once discover 
that the dialogue is nearly as rude and as inarti 

ficial as the scenery. Instead of allowing charac 

ters and events to be developed in the progress ol 
the piece, each performer, on his first entrance, 
addresses the audience and informs them who and 
what he is, what remarkable deed he has per- 
formed, and what are his present views and in- 
tentions. On these occasions he speaks completcly 
in the style of a third person, avowing, without real 
or attempted palliation, the most enormous crimes, 
either committed or contemplated. Action only is 
employed, which affords a genuine, indeed, though 
not very dramatic indication of the depths of his 
feelings. The hero, in the most tragic scenes, 
generally strangles himself or stabs his enemy 
with the same coolness as if he had been sitting 
down to table. 

The illustration which we give, accompanying, 
is of one of the middle sort of movable theatres, at 
Canton, the evolutions of the performers having 
the advantage of being seen from both land and 
water, and the gaping countenances of the China- 
men at once furnishing an index of the average 
intellectuality of the entertainment and those 
who patronise it. 
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AN INCARNATED HUMAN 
FAILURE. 
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Ir was in October, 18—, that I first saw Stephen | 


Temple. We had both just entered our names on 
the register of the Medical School at ——, and in 
the new pride of studentship we were now hearing 
our first lecture. The “introductory” of that 
winter session was delivered by Professor S—, 
and, as is usual on these occasions, many of the 
pupils attending for the first time were accompa- 
nied by their friends. Temple sat in a rank a little 
below me, and at his side was his father, the rec- 
tor of --—, in Somersetshire. The greater part of 
his life had been passed under the immediate care 
of the worthy clergyman, and this was almost his 
first appearance in the metropolis. My attention 
was attracted to them by an involuntary expres- 
sion of approval which escaped the lips of the old 
man as Professor S—— descanted on the opportu- 
nities for usefulness which rendered the life of a 
medical practitioner so desirable, and with his 
wonted eloquence besought all who heard him to 
embrace and employ them diligently. 

Stephen Temple was tall, and his countenance 
gave evidence of singular intelligence. He was 
not robust, and a settled pallor on his cheeks, con- 
trasted with his long dark hair and deep dreamy 
eyes, gave him the appearance of a man out of 
health and wanting in energy. But when any 
subject powerfully interested him, or circum- 
stances called for prompt exertion, fresh life 
seemed to glow in his frame, and he spoke and 
acted right manfully. 

Strongly imbued with the so-called principles of 
a religious education, though living rather in the 
power of sentiment than purpose, Temple soon 
became the butt of his companions. Had he been 
less abstract and more practical in his mode of 
thought, their attacks might, perhaps, have 
frightened him out of his theories. As it was, 
however, he took refuge in the idea of his own ex- 
cellence, suffered a mental martyrdom which sus- 
tained the sense of his own superiority, and like 
most men of his class, contrived to preserve the 
character of consistency. 

In his studies Stephen Temple showed more 
than ordinary ability. Difficulties which scared 
other minds, before his vanished pleasantly. The 
descriptive details of anatomy, wearisome and 
perplexing enough to people generally, never 
troubled him, and he seemed to exult in the feats 
of comprehension and memory demanded by mys- 
teries which most men tried in vain to understand, 
and ended in trusting might never be required of 
them. He was a favorite with the professors, who 
thought highly of his diligence, and no: a few of 
us envied our fellow-pupil the gifts and popularity 
of which we were incapable. But at the end of 
the session, when the school examination was held, 
Stephen Temple, to the surprise of all who knew 
him, failed signally. Answering only a few of the 
written questions, he slunk out of the room, and 
abandoned the competition in which few doubted 
his succeeding easily, Examiners and pupils were 
alike unable to account for his conduct; but, as 
he had won the good opinion of all of us, on his 
re-appearance after the recess, no allusion was 
made to the circumstance, and he avoided it. The 
second and third years of his pupilage were passed 
much as the first. He was regular in his habits, 
punctual in his attendance at lecture, and repeat- 
edly astonished us by the display of knowledge, as 
compltte as it was extensive. 

At length the time drew near when the men of 
our standing were expected to present themselves 
for examination as candidates for the diploma of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields came to have a more real interest for us 
than the rest of the great city, and many and fear- 
ful were the glances we cast at the College as we 
passed its, to us, sacred precincts, 

The working-men soon began 
to form themselves into little 
knots for reading purposes, and 
men who had not worked repair- 
ed to the professional “ grind- 
ers.” Stephen Temple was the 
head of the little coterie to which 
I belonged, and we looked up to 
him and made him grind us in- 
cessantly. All went well until, 
about three weeks before the ex- 
amination, we sent in our names, 
and were daily expecting the 
cards which would admit us to 
the much-longed-for and yet 
dreaded entertainment. But at 
this point, without the slightest 
reason that we could discover, 
Temple suddenly failed us. He 
was nowhere to be found, or 
when present in body, he was 
hopelessly absent in mind. He 
scarcely ever opened a_ book, 
and the elaborate diagrams and 
clever tables by which he was 
wont to enlighten us were cast 
aside or lay uselessly before him. 
And yet, strangely enough, he 
had no fear of the ordeal we so 
much dreaded. The eventful 
day came at last, and at seven 
o’clock in the evening we pre- 
sented our cards of admission to 
the clerk, paid our fees, and were 
ready for the consequences, 
Stephen Temple was the light- 
est-hearted amongst us, and but 
that he was somewhat excited 
with pleasure, seemed as cool 
and collected as when in the 
shuggery of one of our party he 

discoursed to us of the spinal 
cord and its mysteries, or mad- 
dened us with envy as he calmly 
rehearsed the muscles of the 
back without a» mistake or any- 
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thing approaching one. Temple, two other 
students, and myself formed the first party, 
and we were solemnly preceded up the stairs 
from the great hall by the sombre functionary 
upon whom it devolves to perform that im- 
portant duty. On the landing outside the library 
doors we had the doubtful privilege of stand- 
ing and trembling for a few moments, Some 
of the examiners were late, and ours was the 
pleasure of taking a good look at these worthies, 
as, rather heated with haste, they paced up the 
staircase and in at the door against which we 
were posted so disconsolately. There are mo- 
ments in a man’s life when he notices everything, 
and the manner in which some of us scanned the 
countenances of these examiners was very credit- 
able to our powers of observation; and the 
opinions we formed of their moods and tempers 
were more or less satisfactory. 

But our waiting came to an end, the grim clerk 
silently ushered us in under the clock, and up to 
the four tables, one to each, we took the proffered 
chairs, and seated ourselves opposite the men 
who might that night make or ruin us. My own 
share of the business was quite enough for my 
attention, and I thought no more of Temple or 
any one else, and saw nothing save my examiner 
with his 1oo-inquiring face. At length the secre- 
tary’s bell told the fourth quarter of a long hour. 
I had sat at four tables, and passed out under the 
clock again, very anxious, and yet hopefully. In 
what is technically called the ‘* Sweating Room” 
we found the tea and toast, with which, at the ex- 
pense of the College, those who chose might re- 
gale themselves, Temple was with us; but a 
strange change had come over him, He now 
scarcely spoke. We could learn ncthing of his 
doings before the examiners, Whilst others were 
frightening themselves and those around them 
with discoveries of the mistakes they had made, 
or exulting in their anticipated triumph, Stephen 
Temple sat moodily gazing at vacancy. An hour 
dragged itself very tardily over us, and another 
party of four, fresh from the ordeal, came to join 
us. The whisper soon ran round the room that 
the court of examiners was deliberating upon the 
fate of the eight that had already appeared before 
it. Another half-hour was passed in still greater 
suspense. The door opened slowly, and the 
clerk in a low voice called Mr. Temple. We 
all knew the significance of this dreaded sum- 
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mons. Stephen Temple was plucked. He rose 
silently ; a momentary flush passed over his pallid 
face; he swept his hand hurriedly across his 
brow, and then with the old stolid look obeyed 
the summons. As soon as I could get a word with 
the clerk, I learned that my poor friend was in- 
deed rejected, and that he could not again present 
himself for six months, 

The ceremonies of the evening over, those of us 
who were more fortunate left the College. A 
crowd of expectant friends awaited our exit at the 
gates, and many adjourned to spend the night in 
boisterous hilarity. With all the haste possible I 
went to Temple’s lodgings, but too late to see 
him. An hour before my arrival he had left, 
without saying when he should return or where 
he was going. I could learn nothing of his where- 
abouts for more than a month after this un- 
fortunate evening. When I did hear, it was in 
answer to a letter of inquiry I addressed to his 
tather. Temple had, it appeared, kept the fact 
of his going in for examination a secret from 
his parent. And a fortnight after that event 
it was that he presented himself at home with 
the news of his failure. Jiow or where he had 
spent the interval he could not or would not ex- 
plain. And fearing that his mind was overwrought, 
his friends hurried him away for a tour of the Con- 
tinent, with the hope that change of scene and 
cessation of labor might effect some benefit. The 
old clergyman was greatly distressed at the un- 
toward result of his son’s pupilage, and could only 


overworked himself. From this time I lost sight 
of Stephen Temple for nearly two years, and the 
succeeding events of this narrative happened after 
that interval. 

Having obtained my surgeon’s diploma, I went 
at once to a Scotch university to reside for the de- 
gree of doctor in medicine ; but, before completing 
my terms, I was hastily summoned to take the 
duty of a very intimate friend, at that time resi- 
dent surgeon in the hospital where I had been a 
pupil. 

The day after my arrival, while performing my 
functions, I was surprised by seeing Temple 
among the students. He tried at first to avoid 
me, but I followed him, and inviting him to my 
rooms, we were soon busy with the past. He had, 





| Some two months since, he told me, returned from 
' Germany, where he had been residing at one of 





See Pace 76. 


understand it on the supposition that he had | 





the universities for twelve months, but without, as 
| far as I could gather, occupying himself with any 
| definite pursuit, and certainly without graduating. 
His time had been passed in the midst of the stu 
dents, and a very little intercourse sufficed to show 
me that Stephen Temple was an alteredman. The 
old dreamy life and its fitful energy had merged 
into a state of indolent existence, varied only by 
seasons of passionate excitement, and swayed by 
a dogged fatalism and the strongest rationalistic 
ideas of which a mind like him was capable. The 
religious sentiment of his carly days had passed 
away, and nothing remained to give motive to a 
character always irresolute and devoid of settled 
principle. 

The duties of my office were new to me, and I 
had little time for social intercourse. I seldom 
saw Temple, except in the routine of the hospital 
practice, which he was attending for certificates to 
enable him again to present himself at the Col- 
lege. 


| It was part of my work to examine the more se- 
rious casualties which came into the hospital, and I 
had just retired torest late one eveving,about three 
weeks after my arrival, when the porter called me 
to a case which had been brought in by some po- 
licemen. Dressing hastily, I went to the casualty- 
ward, and there, stretched on the bed, and to 
all appearance lifeless, lay a girl about twenty 
| years of age. She was evidently a foreigner, 
| and in the greatest poverty. Her complexion 
was very fair, and her countenance more than 
| commonly beautiful. The dress she wore was 
| of the meanest description. Her bonnet had fallen 
| off, and black silken hair hung disheveled on her 
neck and shoulders, Her scanty clothing showed 
the outlines of a form of unusual comeliness. Her 
hands were small, and her feet, which were bare, 
fashioned delicately. All this I saw at a glance. 
The officer who had charge of the case stated 
that the young woman had been seen to stop sud- 
denly in the street, and then fall to the ground, 
and when he reached the spot she was insensible. 
An infant which she had borne at her breast was 
found under her. Assistance being procured, 
without loss of time she was brought to the hos- 
pital. The child, a little thing some few weeks 
old only, was dead, but not in consequence of the 
fall. It had probably died in her arms, and the 
girl swooned when she discovered that it had done 
| so, The usual restorative means were employed, 
and after a struggle, which more than once 
threatened to end fatally, the mother—for such 
she was—awoke, but to what a consciousness! 
Her first thought was for her child; and it was 
painful to see her still cold and stiffened fingers 
teeling for the little une that was for ever lost to 
her. The thought that it was dead had nearly 
destroyed her, and with returning life again be- 
gan its deadly work with an intolerable bitterness. 
‘Lhe agony of her grief was fearful to witness. 
Reason soon forsook her, and with difficulty was 
| she prevented from rushing frantically out of the 
ward to seek her lost child. Her heart-piercing 
screams rent the air, and rang through the corri- 
dors in the dead of the night with appalling in- 
tensity. The nurses, though long accustomed to 
scenes of suffering, were unnerved, and fearing to 
leave my patient, I passed the greater part of the 
night at her bedside. There was no abatement 
of the delirium, and never will the memory of the 
hours I spent in fruitless attempts to soothe her 
pass from me. The few incoherent sentences she 
uttered in the midst of her ravings were in Ger- 
man, a language with which I was but slightly ac- 
quainted. What little I could gather, however, 
concerned her child and a person whose name I 
could not distinguish. The morning brought no 
relief of her anguish. Sedatives of the most potent 
class were useless. And it was not until nearly 
the middle of the day, when her strength 
was beginning to fail in the fury of her ex- 
citement, that she became quiet- 
er. But there was no return 
of consciousness. I had her 
removed to a small ward, where 
she might be alone with her 
attendants. When the physi- 
cian, to whose care the case 
fell, visited the hospital, I went 
with him tosee her. The pupils 
who followed the doctor on his 
round were requested to remain 
outside the ward, so that we 
might avoid every danger of 
renewing the paroxysms. The 
door was left open. Dr. - 
had his finger on the girl’s pulse, 
as she lay apparently quite un- 
conscious, when, above the low 
hum of conversation in the cor- 
ridor, the voice of one of the 
students rose distinctly. In an 
instant, before we had time to 
prevent it, the girl sprang up in 
the bed, uttering a wild, pierc- 
ing scream. We caught her in 
our arms, and gently laid her 
back again. The cry brought 
the pupils alarmed to the door- 
way, and some of them pressed 
into the room. We motioned 
them to retire, and they all did 
so but Stephen Temple, who, 
with pale afirighted face, stood 
gazing, as one panic-struck, at 
the poor girl, who now lay ex- 
hausted and speechless. I went 
to him, knowing his strange 
temperament, to urge him from 
the room. As I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder, his lips moved 
as though he would speak, but 
no sound escaped him. For a 
moment he resisted, and made 
a feeble effort to reach the bed, 
but, as though remembering 
himself, desisted, and with ap 
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anxious, inqviring glance at my countenance, and 
one long, bewildered look at the girl, he turned 
and hurriedly left the ward, passing through the 
crowd of students without speaking to them, and, 
as I afterward learnt, immediately left the 
hospital. I returned to the bedside, where Dr. 
stood watcliing the patient, and ina few 
words explained the extraordinary behavior of 
Temple as the result of eccentricity. The poor 
girl had expended the last powers of her failing 





BASE BALL. 
The Grand Contest for the Championship. 


Tre first contest of the series between the 
Atlantic C.ub of Brooklyn—the present champions of 


' who nave won every match ihvy have played in this 
Season, is totake place on the Capiloline grounds, 
Brooklyn, on Monday, October 15th, at one Pp. um. The 
g1me was to have been played in Philadelphia on 
Monday, the Ist instant, but the immunse assemblage 


life in the effort she had put forth so suddenly, ; of spectators gathered on the occasion on and around 
and jn spite of our attempts to avert the conse- | the Athletic grounds—estimated at fifty thousand—and 


quences, from this moment she sank rapidly. I | the inadequate accommojations on the ground for half | 
or a quarter of the number to witness the match, pre- | 


remained in almost constant attendance upon her 
until the evening, and then she died without one | 
gleam of intelligence or a word to dispel tho 
mystery that hung around her. 

Inquiries made by the police threw little light | 
on the case, It contained no criminal element, 
and therefore, perhaps, to the defective mind 
proved uninteresting. Hundreds of people fall 
down in the streets, many die suddenly, anda 
large proportion of deaths are preceded by ex- 
treme want and misery. 

So the soroncr’s jury the next day returned a| 
suitable verdict, and the body of the poor young | 


vented the game from being played, greatly to the dis- 


| appointment of thousands of strangers, who had visited 


Puiladelphia purposely to witness the game, hundreds 
coming from distant cities, North, East, South and 
West. The inefficiency of the Philadelphia police, too, 
on the occasion, was palpable, the eagerness of the club 
to realize all the pecuniary profit they could out of the 
match, by admitting all who were ready to pay, without 
regard as to who would see or not, being anything but 
likely to enhance their popularity. Ic would be better 
to charge even a dollar for admission, and have the cou- 
test marked by an orderly assemblage and a clear field, 
than to have disorder by 3 less charge. No such scenes 
will be allowed on the Capitoline grounds, for Superin- 
tendent Folk will be in command of a force ot 100 


f river to the docks, when the result of this extraordinary 
Tace was declared to be as follows: 


Taeping, docked in London Docks, 9.45 Pp. m...1 
Ariel, docked in East India Dock, 10.15 p. m...2 
| Serica, docked in West India Docks, 11.30 Pp. 1.3 





| the United Stat: s—and the Athletic Club of Philadelphia, | The Taeping, therefore, was the winner of the pre- 


mium, about £500, the bills of lading of each ship set- } 
ting forth that ten shillings per tun extra was to be | 
if first sailigg-vessel in dock with new teas from 
‘00-Chow-Foo, e Fiery Cross arrived in the Downs | 
On the 7th, end was compelled to bring up to an anchor | 
on account of a heavy gale blowinz, where she remained 
some tive, She, however, menaged to get into London | 
Dock on Saturday morning, some twenty-eight hours 
after the Taeping. 
During the preceding few days the excitement in | 
London, occasioned by the probability of the arrival of | 
the first ship in this great annual ccean race from China, 
was unpreceden'ed. The friends of each vessel sup- 
ported their favorite by beiting considerable sums, 
During no previous year has so much interest been cen- 
tred in the result of this rave, and from the fact of so 
many Ciyde-built ships being engaged in the competi- 
tion, Scotchmen generally partook largely in the specu- 
lation which exisied in almost every maritime port both 
in Britain and China. Last year the ships Fiery Cross 
and Serica lett Foo-Chow-Foo for London, together, on 
the 28th of May, both having been towed to sea by the 
same tug, and both ves:els arrived off the Isle of Wight 
simultaneously on September 10, after a passage of 106 
days. Bya stroke of good fortune, however, the tug | 
sent out by the owners of the Fiery Cross sighted her, 
took her in tow, and arrived in Londvn one tide before 
her rival, the Serica, the latter having failed to sight the 





— lay unclaimed in the dead-house. ;, | picked men on the occasion, and with clubs for trumps, 
hat appeared to be @ small coin orcharm, it | he is bound to win the game. There will be eight 
‘was doubtful which, was the only article of any | places of entrance and exit. The gates will be open at 
value found on the deceased, and this passing into | *® 4 M., and will be closed whenever the crowd has 


my custody, I placed carelessly in a drawer of my occupied all the available space for witnessing the 
table. The same evening, as I sat in my room, , 
thinking over the events of the last few hours, it 
occurred to me that I should again look at the | 
trinket. I did so, and soon found it to be a locket 
disguised in the form of a coin. As I was endeav- 
oring to find the means of opening it, I must 
have unconsciously touched the spring, for it lay 
open in my hand, and disclosed a miniature por- 
trait of Stephen Temple. Then, and not until 
then, I remembered that it was his voice that 
was heard so distinctly from the corridor when 
the girl sprang up in her bed with the wild ex- 
citement that destroyed her. A vague suspicion 
of the truth now dawned upon me. But if I had 
made a discovery, it was too late to be useful. I 
was at aloss how to act in the matter, and yet 
unwilling to let it pass without some attempt to 
dispel the mystery. 

The night was passed wearily in forming plans 
to attain my object, and I rose early to busy my- 
self with the duties of the day, until the man, 
whom I now began to regard in a new light, 
shonld come to the hospital. 

‘as say intention to obtain, if possible, from 
his ovu ups. some particulars of his life on the 
Continent before charging him with the crime 
which I had already, in my own mind, imputed to 
him. But my scheming was useless, When the 
students arrived from the medical school where 
Temple should have attended at lecture, 1 found 
that he had not been seen by them since his 
abrupt departure from the hospital after the scene 
at the bedside of the dying girl. 

My suspicions were confirmed. There was no 
time to be lost. Temple must be found, and that 
without delay. What might not a terror-stricken 
and perhaps remorseful man be tempted to do in 
such circumstances? Without imparting my 
fears to any one, I hastened from the hospital, 
and, hailing a cab, told the man to drive quickly 
to the street where Temple resided. I left the 
vehicle at the corner, and with all the composure 
I could assume, knocked at the door of the house 
at which I thought he lived, It was opened to 
me by the landlady, and I inquired for Mr. Temple. 
He did live there, and was at home; had been in 
tor several hours, but requested that he might 
not be disturbed. Would I wait, and she would 
take my nume up? No; I would follow her to 
Lisroom. We knocked at the door, but gained 
no answer. It was unlocked, and I entered. 
He was not in the sitting-room. The bed-room 
door was ajar. Iwentin, and there, as I thought, 
stood Stephen Temple. His back was turned 
toward me. Lis boots were off, and his coat 
thrown on a chair. His knees were bent 
slightly, but he seemed to lean against the 
dressing-table at the window, by the side of 
the bed, and his head was raised, as though 
gazing at the sky. I spoke, but in vain. A few 
steps further into the room and I sawitall. He 
had hung Limself—sianding! To cut the rope 
was the work of an instant, and hie lifeless body 
sank heavily on the floor. He had been dead 
some time. His face was pale, and bore no marks | 
ofagony. A penknife lay within reach on the bed 
beside him. On the table was a Bible, which had 
evidently been just taken from tle bottom of a 
box tliat stood open near him, with its contents 
in disorder, and by the book wae a letter, sealed, 
and ina hurried hand directed to me, with a re- 
quest that it might be forwarded. I opened it 
and read as follows: 

“The girl who died in the hospital is . 
I deceived aud deserted her. She must have fol- 
lowed me irom Germany. Her blood is on my | 
head. I cannot endure it. I go to ask her for- 
givencss. ‘ell my father all. 

“ StrPHEN TEMPLE.” 

From inquiries made after the events now re- 
lated, we learnt that the poor girl had indeed been | 
deceived and deserted by Temple whilst in Ger- | 
many. She had followed him, arriving in London 
by the Hamburg steamer. With a little money in 
her purse, ehe took lodgings in a house kept by a 
fellow-country woman. 

Whilst there she became the mother of the in- | 
fant found with her. When it was scarcely a 
month old her slender resources were exhausted. 
Bke was driven from her refuge, and wandered 
the streets. By the sale of her clothing she con- 
trived for a while, though with difficulty, to get 
bread, and tended her child with unwavering 
affection, until at length it died, probably trom 
exposure ; the rest we know. 
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You best preserve your dignity 

















avoidin 


explanations. The character that cannot defend i:sel: 
6 uot worth deiending, 





match, No one will be allowed on the field during 
the day, except the players and the scorers. Ladies 
only will have seats reserved for them, all the other 
seats and places being open to the first occupying them. | 
The admission-fee will be twenty-five cents, and all | 
must have their change ready, as none will be given at 
the gates. No tickets will be sold, in order to prevent 
speculators irom playing their usual “little game.” 
Should the weather be fine the contest wil! be the 
greatest ball-playinz event ever known in this country. | 
The following are the contesting nines of the two clubs, 
with their positions and order of striking: 


Atlantic. Positions. Athletic. Positions. | 
Pearce.........Short stop Kleinfelder.,..Right field | 
| 









Smith. -Third base McBride......Pitcher 
Start.... ..-First base ‘Reach....... ..Second base 
| Crane..........Second base|Wilkins........Short stop 


| Chapman... ..Left field (Berkenstock...First base 


Galvin.........Centre field|Dockney......Caicher 
Pratt...........FPitcher Gaskill...... .Lett field 
a ..-Catcher Fisler.........Centre field 
Ferguson.......Right field /Pike..........Third base 


Play will be called at one p. m., precisely. 











THE GREAT TEA-SHIP RACE 
FROM CHINA. 


Some of the American papers have given | 
brief accounts of the result of the greatrace of the tea- 
ships from China to England, just concluded; but the 
audacious oddity of a race of such length, and the singu- 
larity ofits event,seem to justify col'ating the whole affair 
from the London papers. Omitting a!l unimportant | 
details, the story, which is quite equal to any romance 
in interest, is as follows: 

This truly marvelous race took place between the | 
fleet of China clipper-ships from Foo-Chow-Fvo, for the | 
premium offered by the London biokers for the first of 
the season’s teas; and their almost neck-and-neck 
struggle during the whole voyage of upward of 16,000 
miles, is an event exciting a vast amount of interest in 
almost every maritime port, both at home and abroad. 
It appears that there were nine ships engaged in the | 
contest, the names of which, their tunnage, and the times | 
of their respective departures from Foo-Chow-Foo, we | 


subjoin: | 


Names. Tunage. Date of Sailing. | 
cece cccccoccccce coves cOOOc cece ce eSUne G, 

ATI. cccccccee cocccccccccObScccc cess May OD | 

Black Prince....eseeseeeee 750....+-..dune 3 | 







Chinaman ..... 
Fiery Cross.... 





Flying Spur...-..... aaa ‘ ---.dnune 5, j 
BePIOB 000 ccccce coccccsoce oooees May 30, 
.-May 30. 





TROPING. cocccccccce cooce 
Taiteing .....0 cecccccces + sS15..00.+--May Sl. | 


The struggle was virtually between the Fiery Cross, 
Ariel, Taeping and Serica. The Fiery Cioss obtained a | 
start of one day over the others. The Serica, Ariel and | 
Taep ng crossed the bar of Foo-Chow-Foo, .n company 
together, May 30. The Taitsing started the following | 
day. There was a fair wind (N.E.) blowing, which the | 
Fiery Cross kept to 19°20 N., when they met with a few 
hours’ calm and southerly wind. North-east wind, 
tresh, again set in, which carried them to the Pascells 
reef, on June 3, though they were not sighted. The 
Serica, Taeping and Ariel met with similar weather. | 
The Fiery Cross saw nothing of them until noon ot June | 
7, in lat. 9°37, when she passed a large ship on the op- | 
posite tack, believed to have been the Ariel. To the 
souibward of the Pasc-lls they met with strong south- 
west winds. As far as ascertaine’, the ships passed the 
lighthouse at Anjer, Strait of Sunda, as follow: Fiery 
Cross, at noon on June 18; Ariel, on the morning of 
June 20; Taeping, on the afternoon of June 20; Serica, 
at6p. m. of June 22; Taiteing, at 10 P. M., on June 22; | 
Black Prince, on J.ne 29. 

At this time the Ficry Cross was evidently holding | 
the lead; while the Taitsing, which leit Foo-Chow-Foo 
on the day after the others, had caught up with the 
Serica, the Fiery Cross teading both by two days. 


From Anjer they carried good trade winds to the meri- ' 


dian of Madavas-ar. Tue Fiery Cross passed Mauritius 


; town, but it was speedily followed by someihing in- 


| hissing, booting and rattling pots and kettles, The 


tug on the look out for her. 

Singular to observe, the Taeping, Ariel and Serica 
were all built by Messrs Steele & Co., of Greenock. The 
Taepinz and Ariel w.re constructed on the composite 
principle, wood and iron. The S.-tica is iron built. 

Tae cargoes of the ships were: Taeping 1,108,709 Ib. 
of tea; Arie!, 1,230,900 1b.; the S rica, 954,236 lb.; Fiery 
Cross, 854,236 tb.; and the Tuitsing, 1,093,180 Ib. 

Tue time occupied in the voyaze of the three ships 
has been ninety-nine days, being seven days shorter 
than the time occupied by the Fiery Cross and Serica 
last year. 

The Ariel, which was a new ship, was the first favorite 
among the shippers in China. 








FRENCH LAW AND A FRENCH 
TRIAL. 


THE town of Morlaix, in Bretagne Breton- | 
nante, part of Brittany, was in a state cf great excite- | 
ment, some weeks ago, owiug to one of the most 
ex raorcinary trials upon reco:d. Nine persons belong- | 
ing to some of the most respectable families of the place, 
including a lieutenant of the fire brigade, named Le Roy, 
were indicted for giving a charivari (the best translation 
of which is “rough music”) to the commissary of | 
police. M. Jules Favre was brought down from Paris | 
to defend ths accused. A deplorable mistake on the part | 
of the commissary of police was at the bottom of the 
affair. A young girl of seventeen, whose parents are | 
lodging-house keepers at Morlaix, was employel by 
them to keep the reyister of all persons sleeping in the 
house, which people who let turnished lodgings are re. 
quired to show to the police. Last June the commis- 
sary, being on the look-out for some book-hawkers 
suspected of vending unlicensed literature, asked this 
girl whether two persons whom he named were in the 
house. She, for reasons which do not appear, said they 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Tus following is a list of commemorative 
weddings: ‘* One year after the wedding comes the cotton 
wedding; two years brings the paper wedding; three 
years, the leather wedding; five, the wooden wedding; 
seven, the woolen wedd ng; ten, the tin wedding; twelve, 
the silk wedding; fifte-n, the glass or crystal wed‘ing; 
twenty, the china wedding; the twenty-fifth, the stlver 


| wedding; the thirtieth, tue pearl wedding; the fortieth, 


the ruby or gem wedding; the fiftieth, the golden wed- 
ding; the seventy-fif.h, the diamond wedding. 


A cnaniry scholar under examination in the 
Psalms being asked ‘* What is the pestileace that walk- 
eth in the darkness ?” replied, ‘* P.ease, sir, bel-bugs.”’ 


Wuen Dante was at the court of Signor 
della Scala, then sovereign of Verona, that prince said to 
Lim, one day: 

“I wonder, Signcr Dante, that a man so learned as 
you should be hat-d by all my court, and that this 
fool (pointing to his buffoon who stood by him) should 
be beloved.” 

Highly piqued at this compirison, Dante replied: 

“Your excellenvy would wonder less if you con- 
sidered that we like those best who most resemble our- 
selves.”’ 


Yanxer Speep.—An Englishman, boasting of 
the superiority of the horses in his country, mentioned 
that the celebrat: d Eclipse had run a mile in a minute, 
“My gool tellow,” exclaimed an American present, 
“that is less than the av-race rate of our common road- 
sters. I live in my country-seat near Philadelphia, and 
when I ride iu a hurry to town of a mo ning, my own 
shadow can’t keep up with me, but generally com s into 
the warehouse to find me from a minute to a minute 
and a half a‘ter my arrival. One morning the beast was 
restless, aud J rode him as hard as I could several times 
round a large faciory, just to tike the old Hurry out cf 
him. Well, sir, he went so fast that the whole time I 
saw my back directly before, and was twice in danger of 
riding over myself.” 


A FELLow of the inquisitive order asked @ 
little girl on board a train, who was sitting by her 
mother, as to her name, destination, etc. Atter learning 
that se was goinz to Philadelphia, he asked: 

“ What motive is taking you thither, my dear?” 

“I believe they call it a locomotive, sir,” was the 
innocent rep.y. 


An eccentric fellow from Cincinnati says, 
“ Drink a quart of Ohio river, and stand in the sun fifteen 


| minuies, and you can hear the gravel rattle in your 


stomach as you walk.” 


A mrvister having preached the same dis- 
course to his people thre times, one of his constant 
hearers, a strict parliamentarian, said to him aiter ser- 
vice : 

“Doctor, the sermon you gave us this morning has 
had three several readings; I move that it now be 
passed,” 


A Banxeepen wirn a Conscrence.—At 
second-class hotel, at Frankfort, Kentucky, a few days 
since, @ little girl entered the bar-room, aad in pititul 
tones told the bark eper that uer mother sent her to get 
eight cents, 

* Eight cents ?” said the barkeeper. 

“Yes, sir.”” 

‘*What does your mother want of eight cents? 1 
don’t owe her anything.” 

“Well,”’ suid the ciuld, “‘ father spends all his money 
here for rum, and we have no bread to-day. Mother 
wants to buy a loaf of bread.”’ 

A loafer sugesied to the barkeeper to kick ner out, 

“No,” suid the barkeeper, “1’il give her mother the 


were not, and the answer was untrue. When the com- Money, and if be comes bere aga‘n, I'll kick him out.” 


missary found out that the men in question had been 


Such a circumstance never happined before, and 


there, he severely r. primanded the master and mistress | ™ay it never happen again, Humunity owes that bar- 


of the house, : nd they, to excuse themselves, threw all 
the blame upon their daughter, and authorized the com- 
missary tw “* give her ale-son,”’ or, as itis vulgarly said, 
to “frighten her.”” He, with this intention, told one of 
his agents to bring the gir) (o his office, and keep her 
there till hecame in, The man, misunderstanding his 
orders, put the girl in the lock-up cell, cal! d the violon, 
where she was detained, according to some witnesses 
one hour, and according to otliers three hours, This 
most uuwarrantable act caused some commotion in the 


finito!ly worse. The commissary has obtained a repu- 
tation for Draconian severity in enforcing certain of the 
peculiar laws of France; and his suspicions being now 
fixed upon the younz daughter of the lodging-house 
keepers, he lent hisear to a malicious information laid | 
by some enemy of the girl, accusing her cf beiug a no- 
toriously bad character, and thereupon sent her an 
official note reflecting pon her the last disgrace wh‘ch | 
can be heaped upon a French woman. 

The parents proved, and the cormmissary of police | 
now admits, that there was no shadow of ground for 
the imputation upon the young gil. The thing got | 
noised abroad, and produced, as may be imagined, a | 
grvat sensati n, On the 13th of August 200 or 300 peo- 
ple assemb!ed round the commissary of police’s house, 


three gendarmes who constituted the public fo. ce of the 
place, we:e called out. They arr sted a young man, 
aged sixteen, who was vociferating, ‘‘ Down with the 
commissary.” A disposition being shown by the crowd 
to rescue this youtl), the sub-pretect ordered the thee 
gendarmes to “‘ draw swords.’’ Thereupon M. Le Koy, 
the Lieutenant o. Pompit rs—one o! the dons of a coun- 
iry towu—interposed, stood between the gendarmes’ 
horees and the mob, and ex: laimed, ‘‘ They shal: never 
draw upon the people of Moriaix.” He then spoke to 
the major’s adjutant, aud promis:d that it the prisoncr 
were given up, the crowd would disperse quietly, and 
without more ado went into the guird-liouseand brought 
him out. Tie pecple then went home, and the streets 
became quict. It was tor the riot and rescue under 
these circumstances that M. Le Roy and cight of his 
iellow-cit.zens were indicted, The ; ublic prosecutor | 
made no account of the extreme provocation, saw no- | 
thing but the breach of the law and the misprision of 

| authority, and called tor “severo repression.” M. 





on June 30, the Ariel on July 2. | Jules Favre argued that in a case where a mosi flagrant | 


The Cape of Goou Hope was sighted by the Fiery 
Cross on July 15, atten P.M. The Ariel rounded the 
Cape the next day. Wind, 8. E.toE.and N.E. The 
Serica rounded the Cape ou the 22d. 

The equator was pussed—Fiery Cross, six Pp. m. of 
August 4; Arie’, on the 5th; and Serica, on the 9:h, 

On August 9, in latitude 12.29 N., the Fiery Cross sig- 
naled the Taeping, and continued in company till the 
17th, with wind variable and light. In latitude 27.53, 
longitude 36.54 W., a fresh breeze sprung up and took 
the Taeping out of s ght from the Fiery Cross in tour or 
five hours. The Fiery Cross was beca)med and was not 
making one knot per hour for twenty-four hours, This 
circumstance is aileged to have lost herthe race. On 
the 29th she reached latitude 41°65 N., longitude 35°51 
W., and at ten a. M. of the 6th instant, she sighted the 
Isle of Wight, it bearing N.N.W., with a wind W.s.W., 
blowing hard, 


and terrible bieach of the law had in the first instance | 
been committed by a representative of authority, the | 
citizens who bad r sented the outrage under feelings of 
most righteous indignation stouid be treated with the 
uimost indulgence. He represented that none of the 
so-called rioters had done anything more than make a 
noise, Th y had ncither used nor thieatened violence, | 
And as to the alleg-d rescue by Li utenant Le Roy, he 
might well have thought that in his position he was | 
acting as one of the authorities, and exercising a wise | 
discretion for the sake of the public peace. The court, | 
however, found all the prisoners guilty, and passed sen- | 
tence upon ther, whick, under the circumstances, must | 
be considered severe. Sume were sentenced to a monthb’s | 
imprisonment, some to fifteen days, and M. Le Roy to | 
tour days. 








The Ariel and Taeping, which had lost sight of each | 


other for seventy days, found thems-ives on Wednesday 
morning at eight o’clock off the Lizard, running neck and 


neck up the Channel uncer every st tch of canvas that | 


could ve set, with a strong westerly wind. Du:ing the 
whole day the two ships kept their position, dashing 


up the Channel side by ride in splendid styte, some- | 


times almost on their beatu-ends, every sea sweeping 
their decks. On approaching the pilot station off Duu- 
geness, the next morning, they each fired blue lights to 
signalize their position. At daybreak the pilots boarded 
them at the saine mowent, and the race was continued 
in the same cxciting manner till they arrived in the 
Downs, where they both took steam-tugs to tow them 
to the river. The ships had to shorten sail to enable 
the tugs coming up and picking up the haweers to take 
them in tow. This was about eight o’clock A. M., the 
tugs stating almost simultancously, and both ships 

neck and neck. The Tueping, however, was for- 
tunate enough 'o Lave a superiority in the power of the 
steam-tugs, and reached Grav some time before 
the Ariel. The Serica followed closely upon them. She 
passed Deal at noon, and got into the river w.th the 
same tide whicb carried the Taeping anc Ariel up the 


| A RESrpENT in China, by no means enamored 
| of the country, describes it as a country where the roses 
| have po fragrance and the woman 1.0 petticoat:; wh: re 
} the laborer has no Sabbath, ana the mayistrate vo sepse | 
| of honor; where the roads besr no vehicios and the 
evips no keels; where the old men fiy kites; where the 
ueedie points to tue South, and the sign of being puz- 
vied is to scratch the antipedes of the head; where the 
piace of honor isa un the lest inand, and the +eat of intel- 
ligence is in the stomach: where to take off your hat is 
au jvsoleat gesture, anc to wear white garments is 
to put yourself in mourn'ng; which has a literature 
w.thout an alphabet, and a ianguage without 4 grammar. 


Puoressor Acassiz soys the geveral impres 
sion iu regard to the Amazon river is very erroneous, 
not only ic regird to the climate of that revion, which 
le had been informed was unhealthy, but also as to iis 
iertility. He found the valley of the Amazon uncen- 
monly fertile and its climate very healthy. It is L's 
opin on that it will one day become the mart of tie 
vorld, supporting in comfort two hundred willions of 
inbabilauts, 





keeper a vote or thanks. 


A Lawyer's Derensr.—Among the tradi- 
tions of Westminster Hall is one of a certain Serjeant 
Davy, who flourished some centuries back, in a darker 
age than tne present. He was accused, once upon & 
time, by his brethren of the coil, of having degraded 


| their order by taking from a client a fee in copper. On 


being solemnly airwgned for Lis offeuse in the Common 
Hall, it appears, {rom the unwritten reports of the 
Court of Common P eis, that he defended limself by 
the following plea of confession and avoidance: “I 
fully admit that I took a fee from him in copper; and 
not only one, but several; and not only tves in copper, 
but fees ia silver: but I pledge uy hovor as a serjeant 
that I never took a single fee from hiin in silver until 
I had got al his yold, an! that I never ‘ok a single fee 
from Lim in copper until I hal got all bis silver; aud 
you don’t call that a degradat'on ot our order?” 


Rev. Jonn Prenpont at tHe Cius.—The 
death of this ven*rable gentleman calls to mind a little 
history related to the writer by Pau! All-n, un eccentric 
poet and editor in Bultimore, who had the honor of first 


| nominating General Jackson for the Picsidency. Mr. 


Pierpuut aud John Neal were partucrs in the drygoods 
business of that city about 1816-19. While thus en,azed, 
they formed, with Ailen and Dr, W.tkins, who was afver- 
ward ewployed at the Treasury Depa. tment im Wash- 
ington, aud three other literary w.ts, what they called 
the ‘ Delphian Club,” which met one evening in each 
week for literary exercises and ent rtainment; ther 
numbers being strictly continued toseven. Mr. Pierpont 
was the life of these meetings, wuith were pro luctve 
of rare enjoyment to all members, One: vemng it was 
among their exercises 'o produce four lines of the 
sweetest poetry, to couvey the pr. ttiest idea, and 
contain the least sense, and Dr. P.erpont exceiled all 
the others in this performance. These were his Lues: 
* Pleasure comes in car of purple, 
Purple car that’s drawn by doves, 
Doves that both the car an l her puil, 
Pull where’er the zephyr moves.” 


PLEAsaNt Quanters!—A letter from a Bra- 


| zilian officer describes some of the beauties of soldier- 


iug in South America: ‘ Amphibious creatures avound, 
In my own tent I have already killed four suakes, Every 
morning I find myself uccompanied by a body-guaid of 
fifwen or twenty mensurvus toads, which bave quietly 


| spent the nigiit under the corners of the hides that 


serve me as a bed. Evormous ailigators promenade 
egularly every night fiom Jake to lake. In a major’s 
tent, the other day, one was killed that measu:ed about 
six te t in length, and au uniortunate Braziian soldier 
was unexpectedly taken ¢ff his Jegs by oue of these hor 
1ible creavures and carrf@d into the nearest like.” 


‘« Ir you wish to appear agreeable in society,” 


| says Talleyrand, ‘‘you must consent to be taught many 


things which you know already.”’ 


To pear evil speaking and illiterate judg- 
ment with equanimity is the highest bravery. It is, in 
tact, the repuse of m_ ntal courage. 


Ine question of what makes the ocean salt 
bas long teen discussed, and many theories have b«en 


1 advanced as to the real cause. in the absence ct any, 


however, that may be pronounced jnf ible, the reason 
given recently by a liitle scioo!-Lboy appears to ns to be 
nov, if no. philosophical, When asked the question, 
he replied that the saliness of the ocean came “tom 
the codfish that swim in it,”’ 


I'ue wife of a merchant was walking a fow 


| days since in the Kne Faubourg Saint-Antoine, Paria, 


when & joung yirl about thirteen threw bereeli on her 
neck, exc.aiming, “Ub, my dearauut!’ The lady re 
leased herself trum the embrace, telling the chiid 
that she was mistaken, “Ab!” said the girl, in & 
sorrowtul tone, looking attentively at the lady, “J see 
I’ve made a mi-take,” and sue went away ae if to bide 
ver coutnsion, Not long aiter the lady m'‘seed her purse, 
and ail at once the idea struck ber that the child might 
nave taken it. She according y returned, and after con- 

iderable vearch discove the child in a wine-sl.op, 
with her father and nuther. They were all arresivd, 
and the pursc was found on the mo.er. 
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Tue Decker Pianos ann THEIR SPECIALTY— 
‘There are probably few pianists in this city, and only a 
yet ond centage elsewhere, who fail to know the fact 
that the pianos made by Decker Brothers are among 
the rerest and most perfect instruments in the world; 
Dut not all of them know the reason of the superiority. 
The Decker Pianos are constructed with a patent plate, 
which bas all the strength of an iron frame, and yet 
allows all the strings to rest upon wood. RK sult, a 
purity of ton’, and yet a prolonged risonance, tech- 
nelly called @ “singing power,” uveqnaled in any 
other mauuiacture. Ocuer mikers have attempted this 
improvement, but witbout success. In this quality of 
gr at vaiue the Decker Piano stands alone, and is surely, 
and without outcry or osientation, working its way to 


FIRST PFPREMIOM. 
IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally J/’atented 
May 13,1862; improvement palen'ed June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 


CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELESS in operation, 
sews wilh DovupLEe orn SINGLE TumeapD of ALL KINDS, 


| 





r 





lead pg popularity all over the globe, 


Hon. Joun D. Partzrics, Superintendent of | 


Boston Public Schools, says of the Student and School- 
maie: “Its merit is oi the highest order. It is hand- 
eome and good, Itis entertaminvg and instructive. It 
ts, in all respects, a fi st-class Juvenile Magazine, and 
at is just the thing for the young foiks. 
boy and girl migit have the reading of it; and I shall 
be glad to speak a good word jor it, if I can thereby 
—* its circulation, Wherever it goes, it is su e to 

e read by the young tolks; and wherever it is read, it 
is sure to afford both pleasure and profit.” 









Take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to stop 
your Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affictions bcfoie 
they run into Cousu.uption that you cannot slop. 











Barzum’s New American Muscum. 
‘Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


‘triumph ! Triumph!! Triumph!!! The Great 
Sensation of the Season performed by the New and 
Splendid Dramatic Comp ny, with Unexampled Fidelity 
aud Beauty... Every Aiternoon at 2; Evening at 73. 
The Great Sensational Drama, in Three Acts, of THE 
LONE HOUSE ON THE BRIDGE. Possessing the 
most absorbing interest, abounding in situations wh’ch 
are ingenious and surprising, culminating in a series 
ef the most Startling Effects. Previous to Drama, 
Dance by Miss EmmaS-hell; Miss Fanny Turner,Female 
Drummer; Master Allie Turner,Infunt Drummer, Dance 
by the Liliputian Wonder, Gencra! Grant, jr. ‘lo be seen 
at all hours, collect on of the late Gordon Cumming, 
the gret Lion-Slayer, consist'ng of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, etc., of tue Hippopotamus, Khinoceros, 
Elephants, Giraffes, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, etc. 

Mammoth Fat Child, three years old, wei hs 

96 Ibs. ; 3 Dwarfs; Glassbiowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Piumuge; African Crowned Cranes, 
Black Swans, the African Vulture, th- Adjutunt; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Mill r’s National Bronze 
Por.rait Gallery, contains po:trait< or a!l the Un on 
Generals; 125 Portraits of North American Indian 
Chieis. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, Wax l'igures, Geological, Concholo ical 
and Nugiismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 200,000 
other Guriosities, 

Adniission, 30 cents, chil 


dren under ten, 15 cents. 
a - 








ORGANIZED 1853. 
SIZPENNY SAVINGS BANE. 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NOTICE.—Deposits made on or before 
NOV. 1, 
‘will drew interest for three months at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
877-80 





Holloway’s Ointment.—The French 
and Russian Goveroments have ordered this salve to be 
used in their military hospitals, tor wounds, cuts, 
bruises, blisters, gout, sprains, &c. 


Dr- Wm. Earl's Celebrated Liver Pills, 
&0 cen's per Box—12 White street, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—Dr. Earl has not removed from his old 
ar has be agents for the sale ot his Remedies, 


THE NEW LIGHT! 


ATMOSPHERIC KEROSENE LAMP; NO SMOKE, 
NO SMELL, NO CHIMNEY; and produces a light su- 
perior to gas, Now on exhibition and for sale at No. 2 
Courtiand Street, north side, one door from Broadway. 
This is no humbug patent burner affair, but a lamp pe- 
culiar to itself, auc the oly one ever invented that will 
p Ounce a pure white flame trom kerosene oi!; it gives 
double the light of a chimney lamp, and consumes less 
oil. County and State rights tor s.le, and parties pur- 
chasirg supplied with Limps and Fixtures at manut!ac- 
turing rates. H. DANFORD, No, 2 Courtland St., N, Y. 











How to Enlarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use 0, Padding or Elevators, Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will Lb. found in the “* BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 


securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE | 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 Ann St, N. Y, 577-89 
3C2 Agents Wanted.—Ten Genteel 
Artices eve.ywhere needed and sell at sight. 
sold within tle last month, All seut, with fu'l par- 
tica ars, frce, by muil, for 40 cents. Address J. N, 
STRAIGHT, Box 313, Lake City, Minn. 
paid by Shaw 
dciord, Me., or Cii- 
672-84 





7 ,600 Por Year, 


& CLAKK, Bi 
cag’, UL 


$250 * 


4 New Way to Make Money.—Send 
50 -euts ior two Go den Envelopes, sure to araw a prize 
anc a cance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Adcress 
MA .UFACTUREKS’ ASSOUIATION, 
New York City. 





Month! New Business f : 
Agents. LU, Lb. SHAW, Auced, p, 


572-84 








The True Friend tells you how to be 
fort mate in all your undertakings, now to win the un- 
dyit g love of auy one, how to discover articles lost or 
gtck un, besides 100 other wonderful secrets. Agents 
wanted. Price, 15 cents per copy, 10 tor $1; fr e, by 





mai:. Address J. W. FRIZZLLL, Baltimore, Md. 
5 +7 





4.ge:.ts Wanted, to8ell Brown's Glass- 
CI ULANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Siive:-p'ated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Ful particulars sent free. OC, M. LROWN, 74 
Luwecker street, N. Y. 





This is no Humbug! 

Py sending 30 .onts, and stamp, with age, height, 
eclor of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a voriect pictnre of your future husband or wife, with 
Dame and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y, 576-9 








The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The 
freaiest trick of the a 6, 25c-nts. MORGAN'S 
F¥REEMASONRY EXPOSED AND EXPLAINED. Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a Cetalogue of Books, &c. 
Address orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING Cv., 14 Ann 
street, New York. 576-1 


Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 


A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 
ires 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


@4 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agenta. 


art 
Prix 
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I wish every | 


1u,v00 | 


197 Broadway, | 


with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Rujie, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for YHREE YEARS. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other State Fars, and received the | 
Fut Approvat of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. ‘The onLty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—/'rank Leslie’s 





| 
| 
j 


| _ “It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.’”"—.. ¥. Independent. 
“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapilly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed, Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders | 
to } 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Ofiice, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Wear. 


cented by that of any similar work. Its resl me:its 
commend it to every Choir, Music Convention and 
Schoo! in our land, and it requires but an ex umination 
to convince any one that it is the best book of its kind 
now betore the public. Price, $1.38. Sent post free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





The Horace Waters Grand, Square 
i Uprignt PIANOS, MELODEONS and CAGINET 
ORGANS, wholesale and retail. 


To LET, and rint al- 
| lowed if purchased. Montuly payments received for 


ark 


thesame, Secoid-hand Pianos at birgains, froin $60 
| to $225. Old Pianos taken in +xchan Liberal dis- 
count to teuchers:and clergymen. Viano Stools and 
Covers. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 7-octave 


P.anos for $275 and upward. 
Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New 
| York. Cash paid ior Second-hand Pianos 
677-80 HORACE WATERS. 


MAGIC S 9 


TIMEREEP 
AND VEST CHAIN—$2 


$2. 
A Genuine English Sotip GoLD or SILVER Com posit 
Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in th 
Dial, in Handsome Cas:s, Beauiitul and L£iaborat 
in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkabl 
for its Correctness and absolute Certainty as + Reav 
LATOR ; fully warranted jor two years. Will 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most eleygan and perfecily 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's use. Price for a sinzie one, 
Smail Size, with a ich Gold Plated Gents’ Vist CHAIN, 
only $2. Agents wanted everywhere. Price List sent 
; Address, M. A. NEILE & CoO., 
Importers ot Watches, Chains, &c, 
8. E. Cor. of Broadway & Fu.ton-st., N Y. 
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free. 
Es.ablished 
1847. 








Male and b¢« 


Great il- 
L. VAN 
574-7 


1,000 Agents wanted. male. 
ucemenis. Pariiculars trec. Address C, 
LLEN, 58 Beaver Street, New York, 


> om 


é 





8 Something News “Go 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stump t ular. 
8S W. RICK & CU., 
83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





reir 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
|} Skin! WiITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
| ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and trans ut. it quickly 
| removes tan, freckles, pimples, et without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 153 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
| BpOoYSs’ @& GIRLS’ 
\ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


| 
| 
| AND 
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CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after Octover 6th Frank Lesire’s CHILDREN’S 
} Frienp will be published weekiy, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of e.ght pages, of three columus each, 
under the titl, of boys’ ann Greta’ IL)UsrRaTED 
WEEKLY. The [LicsTRaTeED WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND, and wili be more 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of boys and girls 
| than that publication; but it will nevertbeless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
| years, so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
family, baving something of interest tor ail its mem- 
bers. It will preserve the saine pure and healthful tone 
that has characterized THe CHILDREN’s FRIEND, 
and given it signal popularity. It will contain stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
scenery, il'ustrations of manners and cusiows ot all 
nations biography, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
ihe field, arithmetival and geographical 
poe'ry, and whatever else may serve to instruct and 
entertain the young. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 


TERMS: 


The price will be four cents a number, or $1 50 a 
year. 

Four numb°rs will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two peges, of three columns each, wit! twenty illus- 
trations, in an elegant cover. This will eervod to 
those who prefer to receive the | odical monthly. 
Price fifieen cents each part, or $1 50 a year, 

Five copies sent to one address, tor one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 


Any one sending a list of four 
doliars, will reccive 4 copy 
CHILDREN’s Friryp, neatly bound 

Any boy or gir! subscribing to lak Boys’ anD GrRis’ 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, aud sending us auoiner sub- 
ecriber, with the money for the two1$:)), will be eutitled 
to receive, gratis, either of the tollowmg large and 
magnificent env avines : 

GENERAL GRANT 1N PEACE, an excellent portrait. 
HIs LAST PAIR, a plessing fain'ly picture. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street. New York. 
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enbecribers, and six 
Volume L of Tur 





Ten Thossand Copies Sold the First 


“THE JUBILATE,” L. O. Emerson’s new Collec- | 
ton of Church Music is me:ting with a sale aunprece- | 


exercises, | 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- | 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in &@ 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
pereon you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of iutense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarintees to produce a perfect and life-like picture ot 
the fuiure husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading tiaits of character, 
&c, This is no imposition, as testimonia's without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourseli, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Add:ess in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-3 
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For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- | 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of ‘Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid tor 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs otf Female Beauties .or 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 


NO. BIGBT.cccccccce GLOW. cccccccce 100,000 
WO. Feaeesceccssese OS cseseess -» 50,000 | 
MO. DBD. ccccscces OO accccsecs 25,000 
BO, BEBE. cccccscce * esnedesees 10,000 
MO. IWGlIB. cccccccce © scseerenes 5,000 | 
MO, BRTsseveccese  cbs000eees 5,000 


3eing the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in goid, Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid tor doubloons and alt kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N.Y. | 





800 per cent. Profit for Azents.—Three | 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and seli at sight, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Address E. H. MARTLN, Hinsdule, N. 4. 


Boys’ Single Guns, $2 25 (trade price); 
Men’s do., 2U; Double Guns, $7, $8 50, and $10; 
Patent Breech, do,, $10 50 and $12; Real Twist, dv., 

| $l 50, $13, and $14 50; Bar Lock Twist, do., $.5 50, 
$16 5U, up to $200. Kaitles, Pistols, Percussion Caps, 
| Powder, Shot, Guusmith’s materia'‘s, including every 
artice in the line, carefuliy selected at lowest wholesale 
yates. Send tor a circular, stating whether wholesale or 
fur private use. 
New York, 


os 


674-77 





You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently necded by everybody. 
Or a sample sent tree by mail tor 50 cents, that retails 
easily tor $6, by Rk. L, WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 





NOW READY.—NO. 9 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, full of capital Comic Cuts and 
first-class reading matter — cortaining 
Startling Adventures, illustrated; Facetious 
Anecdotes, &c., &c. The big cut is one 
of the best political hits ot the day, and 
represents Andy and Billy with their 
Merry Andrew Puppet Show. Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen; only 10 cents. For 
sale everywhere. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 





Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty lilustrations, 
And full of useful information. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
168. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 
With Eighty illustrations. 
Thirty-Iwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


JUS£ PUBLISHED — FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for November, con- 


mance of Modern Manners, called The 


able Adventures of Marco Bozzarus Jones 
—with illustrations. Also, the following 
splendid illustrations: Columbia visiting 





Engine Drivers; Andy Johnson’s theatri- 
cals: first as Cromwell and then as Charles 
the First—with six illustrations of how to 
abolish Stump Speaking; besides numer- 
ous other comic sketches by the bes: 
artists. The literary matier is equally at- 
tractive, consisting of Sparkling Stories, 
Bon Mots, Anecdotes, &c., besides Origi- 
nal Telegrams by the Atlantic Cable, &c. 
For sale everywhere. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. ¥. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


taining the commencement of a New Ro- | 


Windfall and the Widow; or, the emark- | 


the Sick Men of the World; The Rival | 


A VALUABLE Mepicrvz.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is # successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
testimonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens, We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted, It is for sale by all 
our drugyiets.—J/ndependent, 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
og and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
ae by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 
y. 





‘“‘ Divination.’—Believers in the Black 


i Art, who d sire to learn the future, should read this 
| book, 


{t contains plenty of fun and more reality, witb 
hundrels of wrinkles never beiore published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cepts. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, tf 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
checks or lips; does nct wash off or wnjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tr 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


“‘ Psychomancy."—How either sex may 

fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
| good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
| Simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in iove, marriage, etc., free vy mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sex: 8—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATICN CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table nauufactured, 
| Balls, Cues, and eve y article relating to Dilliards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


CHAKLES FOLSOM, 38 Maiden Lane, | 


Tho Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other truit. It aiso con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gainuling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloguism Made Exsy; Information ot Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love vi any one, 
&e., &e., &c. Seut, secure'y sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 








** How "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquirm, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 568-81 





Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Coriectiy, 15 cts.--iruide to 
Etique te, 15 cts.—Bridal Liiquett, 15 cts.—Court-hip 
Made Easy, 15 cts.—Houseke: per’s Own Book, 15 ctws.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.--Kuowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cis.—Puarler 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parior Theatricais, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
{ Games, 30 cta.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
} cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cte.—Great Iortune Teller, 60 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 B. oadway, N. Y. 573-85 








NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH CABLE FICTORIAL, contain- 
ing a history of this stupendous under- 
taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning wonder of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. Iliustrated 
with twenty-eight splendid engravings. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at all News- 
dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl st., N. Y. 


“NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


| FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


| 





PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, on $150 a YEAR 


| A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
| well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of che 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Pucta 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a mew feature in periodical Literatura, 
Besides the numervi ustrations in the texi, each 
pumber will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest: of the kind in 
the Uuited States. 

In the first nnmber was commenced 
THE RENFGADO 






** REGGOLYD 
On, THE MINSTREL GLRL OF MEXICO,” 
a Spanish-A i” Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

a@” FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS win 
} eupersede and take the place of FRANK LEsLix’y 
| NEW MONTHLY. 
| #@> All subscriptions to be sent to 
j WRANE LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 


er 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides, 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 
{s made of the best Spring Wire, and is just the thing to | 
wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to elastic | 
cord for holding ‘‘ Butlerflies,”’ ‘‘ Uniques,”’ ‘‘ Bows,” | 
ste., in place on the shirt button. Also, j 
BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 


To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers | 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
554-790 eow Winthrop Square, Boston. | 


French and European Hotel Ranges, | 
all sizes; Broilers, Carving, Tables, &c., made by 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 








576-90 No. 268 Canal and Nos. 247 & 249 Water-st. 
WHEELER & WILSONS., | 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 
626 Broadway; 3 New York. ° 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 








PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 
Mrs. Ds Suoppy (who has seen Ristori as Medea the — before)—“‘ Lucille, tell the nursery maid 


to bring Billy and Sammy here—I must slay them—it is fas, 


ionable—for Ristori kills her tittle Jasons.” 





Bounties and Pensions, $100. 


New laws have been passed giving increased pensions 
to soldiers wio have lost limbs or the total use of same, 
and to widows and orphans, a new law giving $50 and 
$100 more bounty to soldiers, and the relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers. 

To get the above, send or apply in person to CHAS, 
NETTLETON, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 

Above laws tor sale at 25 cents. 


Whiskerse— We warrant a hea 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell’s 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 





ry 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving 
full description of all the late important improvements 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmoniuns, 
Parlor urgans and Melodeons. These improvements 
render our instruments the most desirable made, and 
they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Sent for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


0572-5 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Wanted—Agents— $250 a Month, Male and Female, to 
sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. Price only $20. Every machine warranted 
five years. For particulars, address H. H. Register & 
Co,. 68 Broaé way, room No. 3. 


574-770 
At Reduced Rates. Pottak 
& Son, Meerschaum Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth 8t., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
re . All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 






j= FRIBNDS!!! 
For a Fortune of FIVE to $30,000 and aid to a 
charitable institution. Address for details HARRIS, 
BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 575-870 


ee EAGLE 


GAS 
_ _ HEATING 


STOVES, 
POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE 
FREE FROM 








WILL HEAT 
Offices, 
Parlor, 
Dining; 
Sleeping and 
Bath Rooms: 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
Bagle Gas Stove Manufacturing 
Company, 
63G BROADWAY, 
0 NEW YORK. 








FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
Tho Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
506 Broadway, New York. 





565-750 


MOT T'S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


rhe Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON S8T., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 


572-970 S8TS., NEW YORK. 
The Best Ster pti and Magic 
Lanterns and Pictures, for public and private exhibi- 
tions, are made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Priced and Dlustrated Catalogue of seventy-two pages 
sent gratis. 576-80 























Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s UCorrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 


free. Address REEVES & CoO., 
576-90 78 Nassau St., New York. 
A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 
ENTITLED 


“HOME AGAIN,” 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PURCHASER 
OF NO, 71 OF 





This is the most entertaining paper published in the 
United States. Each number conteins numerous 
excellent Stories, Incidents of Animal Life, Sketches of 
Travel, Manners and Customs of Different Countries, 
Portraits of Self-Made Men, a Fairy Story, Grandfather 
Whitehead’s Lectures tor Little Folks, Family 
Pastimes, Enigmas and Charades, all illustrated by 
thirty Beautiful Engravings. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 








Contains more entertaining and useful reading matter 
than can be found in any oth+r paper. 
10 cents weekly or $4 per year. ‘ 
Send 15 cents in stamps and you will receive No. 71 
and picture by return of mail, postpaid. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
New York. 





BEST COOK BOOKS PUBLISHED ! 


The following are the best Cook Books published in 
the world. Every housekeeper should possess at least 
one of them, as they would save the price of it in a 
week’s cooking. Each Cook Book is strongly and neatly 
bound. 


Miss Leslie’s New’ Cookery Book.............$2 00 
Petersons’ New Cook Book...........00-.000+ 2 00 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery as it should be.... 2 00 
Widdifield’s New Cook Book...... .« $65 06ae00% 2 00 
Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million.......... 2 00 
Miss Leslie ’s New Receipts for Cooking....... 2 00 
Mrs, Hale’s New Cook Book...........++.++++ 2 00 
Francatelli’s Celebrated Cook Book, The 


Modern Cook, with 62 illustrations, 600 large 
Octavo pages........- ccocccccccce 5 OO 
copies of any or all of the above popular Cook Books 
will sent to any one, free of postage, on receipt of 
ae Address all orders for any books at all to the 
blishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
And they will receive immediate and prompt attention. 
For sale by all Booksellers everywhere. ° 


seen ewesee 





Make Your Own Soap with 
Saponifier. 


Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
ase. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt 
Mapufacturing Com . Directions are attached to 
every package. All * is required is an iron kettle 
holding one er two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store, 577-82e0wo 





Prepared Oil of Palm andi Mace for 
Pres , Restoring and Beautifying the Hair. Ladies 
will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for 
the Toilet. 


The MARVUL OF PERU, a Now and 
Beautiful Perfume. The delicacy of this delightful ex- 
tract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequaled. 
The above articles for sale ty all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. Price $1 per Bottle each. Sent by express to 
any address, by the Proprietors, 

T. W. WRIGHT & CO., 
576-90 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE VERY BEST 


Illustrated Magazine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Containing Splendid Stories, Original and Spicy Dia- 
logues, Excellent Music, Rebuses, &c., &c., and edited 
by the well-snown and brilliant writer, 


OLIVEROPTIC 


who writes a cont:nued story ezpressly for 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, 


publisbed the first of every month at $1.50 a year. 
ingle Number, 15 cents. 


Now is the time to subscribe, as a new volume (the 
eighteenth.) begins with the January Number for 1867, 
and one dollar and fifty cents sent to the Publisher with- 
out delay will secure the Nov.'and Dec. Numbers of the 
present year, gratis. 

JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 
° No. 119 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Trmrs, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 20 miles south of Philadelphia by raiiroac. 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. 


Ten, twenty a .a fifty acre tracts at from $26 to 


$35 per acre, payabic within four years. Good business openings for mauufactories and others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. ‘The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Oflice, Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Soton Ronryson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

“Jt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almosi level position and suilable condilion Yor pleasant 


farming, (hat we know of this side of the Western prairies.’ 





Rich | 


{Ocr. 20, {8ee, 


‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 





PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No, 387 
Broadway, New York. 








MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ. 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York, 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
= ’ 7 pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. (1) 








The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—Fo, 
Families and Manufacturer: --They are world-renowned, 
The Howe Machine Co, 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 


Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, ana 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 








Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiolozical principles, 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular, MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkie Ovbliterator, 
Sold by Druggis s. ts) 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Cohtains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Farior Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make ail kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curling 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Roperr HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
o O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., 8. Y. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d 
street, New York. eowo 


lon ule 6 Oo, 2 ie beh 
A SELTZER apeRiENrT! 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 
LONDON. 


This Establishment, the largest and handsomest ir 
England,. is situate .m the very midst of the most 
fashionable quarter of the West End, in close ptoximity 
to the various parks, places of amusement, and most 
celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and Englisb 
systems, vith a 


TABLE D°HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 
Its present Manager is 


COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 
and latterly of the Commissariat Department, United 
States Army. tfo 





















The HZtna Sewing Machine 

pape oe superior advantages over all other Machines. 

t is reliable in manipulation and not tikely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person cat 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDOREF & CO., 
Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 


Always Sure to Cure Dyspepsia. It 
removes the cause, therefore removes tho disease. - Its 
effects are instantaneous—don’t take 15 minutes. Its 
results are permanent and lasting. COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE should have a home in every household. o 


A. 
FAVORITE 
MEDICINE 
WwIiTta 
ALL CLASSES! 
Perry Davis’: 


PAIN KILLER. 
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